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Editorial. 


OME of our readers think that a Unitarian can con- 
sistently belong to no party but that of prohibition. 
Others hold with equal earnestness that Unitarian- 
ism ought to commit itself to Populism or to Chris- 
tian Socialism, or to some other one of the new 
parties which they claim represent progress and humanity. 
Some are astonished that it does not adopt homeopathy, 
Christian Science, metaphysics and theosophy. Many more 
consider Unitarianism in religion and Republicanism in poli- 
tics as almost synonymous terms. They would make our 
paper the organ of the political party which has been repre- 
sented by so many eminent Unitarian statesmen. Still an- 
other smaller but more insistent group of our readers most 
earnestly believe that a man who is not an Independent in 
politics and willing to be publicly known as an aggressive 
“ Mugwump” has no claim to be called a good Unitarian ; 
while others assert that a Trinitarian ought to be a Demo- 
crat. All these demands made upon us we consider as 
wide of the mark of our high calling as would be a demand 
that we should advocate the claims of some school of philos- 
ophy or doctrine of psychology, and make our paper the 
organ of it. The pride of the Unitarian Church ought to be 
that when out from its ranks a Democrat steps into office, or 
a Republican seeks the suffrages of his fellow-citizens, or an 
Independent tries to hold the scales even between parties 
the fact that he is a good Unitarian is a guarantee that he 
will be a high-minded gentleman, a loyal citizen, a friend of 
the people, a servant of the truth, and an executor of the law 
of righteousness. 


a 


Tue steady march of democracy is indicated by what the 
London Sfectator describes as ‘‘a remarkable and unique 
event” at the University of Cambridge this year. Not only 
is the Senior Wranglership “bracketed between two stu- 
dents,” but these two young men, representing the most dis- 
tinguished scholarship, have worked their way from the lowest 
ranks of poverty and lack of opportunity. One is an Eng- 
lishman, the other a Hindu. Mr. George Birtwistle is the 
son of a poor widow. He made his way from a Wesleyan 
day-school to the ‘‘ head of the learned and promising young 
men of England” by dint of hard work and the aid of schol- 
arships taken in every successive school and college. The 
Hindu, Raghernath Paranjpye, was educated at Poona and 
at the University of Bombay. He also secured scholarships, 
and used them to such good purpose that he became Senior 
Wrangler, and was greeted in the Senate House with enthu- 
siasm. Such an event seems to bea sufficient answer to 
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those who are complaining that our poor boys and girls are 
being overeducated and spoiled for their proper work and 
the career open to them. Nature will take care of the com- 


petition which will go on after all the boys and girls are edu-— 


cated to the top of their ability. Given the opportunity, and 
those who have genius will make their gifts available for the 
benefit of the world. Those who have but few gifts will find 
their place; and in time, education being free to all from the 
bottom to the top of the ladder of learning, we shall dis- 
cover and put to use all the latent genius in society. More 
education, and not less, is the cure for discontent. Thor- 
oughly educated men and women, learning that they have 
defects of body or mind which unfit them for the strenuous 
work of life, take their proper places with more patience and 
less complaint than those who have never had training and 
the tests which would graduate them and put them where 
they belong. 
st 


Tur Independent makes charges of the most serious kind 
against Rev. A. B. Simpson and his wife. These people 
raise great sums of money at Old Orchard Beach and other 
places for the support of missionaries. The work of the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance which they represent is 
one of the numerous “ faith schemes” which excite so much 
sympathy among people whose emotions always control their 
action. It is said that when Mr. Simpson issues certain 
bonds he prays that their value may be whatever is deemed 
desirable for the benefit of the mission, and then assumes 
that they have this value. The declaration that one lives by 
faith is always captivating to a large and wealthy portion of 
the community. The advertisements of patent medicines are 
not so “taking” as some little tale of personal self-sacrifice, 
accompanied by the statement that relief came through prayer, 
and that the work in hand has been approved by special 
interposition of Divine Providence. Most of the people who 
work in this way and receive large sums of money keep no 
accounts and make no reports. If the income of revivalists, 
even of the best class, were annually reported, it would some- 
what astonish the people who contribute. Sometimes these 
great incomes are honestly administered for the good of the 
world. More often they are treated like the gains of any 
other profession. Some men of faith are self-deceived to 
such an extent that they do not know how skilfully they 
advertise themselves and the cause for which they collect 
money. It is needless to say that Mr. Simpson denies the 
charges made against him, and we hope that he will be able 
to-prove that he and his wife are not the consummate frauds 
they are reported to be. 

ot 


Dr. Farrparrn’s report of his lecturing tour in India is 
valuable, not so much for any novelty in the information, as 
for the effect upon his own mind. In this vast country, with 
its millions of inhabitants, including as many races as the 
continent of Europe and as many religions as the rest of the 
world, he found things that armies and empires cannot 
change. He found ‘the beliefs, the customs, and the order 
of an old historical society,” which, from a doctrinal point of 
view, Christianity has done little to change. He does not 
suggest, and probably does not believe, that within any calcu- 
lable time the native religions and philosophies will give way 
to Christianity. He says of the Hindu that “to surrender 
his religion would be to make a complete surrender -of him- 


self, his past, his separate mind and being, and to become a. 


mere echo of the civilization he despises.” But he believes 
that Christianity has changed, and in future will still more 
change, the ideals and methods of the people. “It has made 
the Hindu more public-spirited, the Mohammedan more be- 
neficent, the Parsee more practical and philanthropic. In 
the very consciousness of the need of reform — religious, 
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moral, domestic, social —and in the number of the recent 
agencies which have been created to secure it, the action of 
the Christian mind can be seen.” 


& 


TuereE never has been a time in the history of the world 
when immorality was absent. There was never a time, we 
believe, when, on the whole, society, in all its parts, was so 
free from social immorality as it is to-day. But still there 
are large classes of human beings, some of them having great 
social advantages, some having none, who have never learned 
to submit to the moral law. The charge made so frequently, 
that in the presence of the rising tide of immorality the 
Church is ignorant, careless, and inefficient, is not well 
founded in fact, and is more interesting as a revelation of an- 
tipathy to the Church than convincing as an evidence of so- 
cial degradation. They who, professing to love the working 
classes, and especially the working-girls in our cities, try to 
excite sympathy for them by representing them as being in- 
nocent and helpless victims of the grossest immorality, com- 
mit a crime against young women who are obliged to earn 
their living. They give them an evil reputation which they 
do not deserve, they make social progress for them more dif- 
ficult, they cast upon them shameful suspicion, and in the 
guise of friendship act the part of the most cruel enmity. 


Religious Journalism. 


Every periodical,— daily, weekly, monthly, or annual— 
must have an object, an ideal, a reason for its existence. The 
key-note of its utterances may be political, economic, literary, 
artistic, or religious, or any one of a thousand other human 
interests. The journal to be of value for the uses which 
justify its existence must make its key-note predominant. In 
some kinds of journalism this principle is accepted as final. 
The readers of a journal devoted to art would be greatly 
disturbed if they found it filled with discussions of public 
policy. So with music, literature, sports, and many pro- 
fessional and other interests. 

But because religion is the mother of the arts, the gen- 
erator of governments, the founder of schools and colleges, 
and the regulator of human conduct through the inspiration 
it gives to morals, the temptation is to apply religion to every 
conceivable subject, and to make every question a question 
of righteousness. The argument constantly offered to us is 
that “this question is at the root a moral question, therefore 
it ought to be discussed in your paper.” There is a fallacy 
in the argument. That which is moral in any question is a 
principle which is itself one of a few of the principles which 
govern conduct.’ The applications are innumerable, wide 
as the earth and varied as the interests of humanity. 

Underneath the laws of taxation lie the principles of 
justice. The taxes which provide for the support of govern- 
ment in-all its forms ought to be levied upon men according 
to their ability, and in such a manner as to preserve right 
relations between the rich and the poor, the wage-earner 
and the capitalist. But a religious journal has nothing to 
do with this great question, fundamental in civilization, 
excepting to insist that those who levy taxes and those who 
pay them shall conform to the principles of common honesty, 
and adjust the business of taxation to the mutual rights of 
all concerned. : i 

Tariff and free trade relate to questions of commercial 
policy and national prosperity; but at the root lie principles 
fundamental in religion and ethics, such as universal brother- 
hood, universal justice, and international comity. With most 
intense conviction, some of our readers earnestly adjure us 
to espouse the cause.of free trade in behalf of universal 
brotherhood, while with equal earnestness others would have 
us devote our pages to an advocacy of protection in the name 
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of the workingman. But it is the part of a religious journal 
to advocate neither protection nor free trade. ‘These great 
political questions are to be settled in the first place by ex- 
perts, who know the laws of manufacture and the distribution 
of products of competition and the effect which laws regu- 
lating tariffs will have upon the inhabitants of our own coun- 
try and upon our country in its relations with other ‘nations. 
With such questions a religious journal has-nothing to do, 
excepting to urge upon all men who are called to think and 
to act in the shaping and the administration of policies that 
they shall act as honorable men, as loyal citizens, and as 
lovers of their kind. . 

Municipal reform, the government of cities, the relative 
claims of partisan and non-partisan governments, the relation 
of the various State legislatures to the government of the cities 
within their jurisdiction, and many other questions of the ut- 
most importance to the citizen and to the State, are essen- 
tially moral questions. In them are involved the rights and 
duties of manhood. A journal devoted to such questions 
ought to take a great place in the interest of American citi- 
zens. But the ethical motives which should never be absent 
in their consideration and with which the religious journal 
should be concerned, are few and simple. They concern the 
duty of every good citizen to see to it that public office 
shall be a public trust ; that only the fit shall serve the pub- 
lic; that the treasury of the government shall be protected 
from the spoiler; and that the object of government shall be 
to give the people, at the least expense, the greatest possible 
advantage. 

- Among the readers of the Christian Register are Republi- 
cans, Democrats, Independents, Populists, lovers of the ad- 
ministration and those who despise it, expansionists and 
anti-expansionists, those who believe in Aguinaldo and those 
who detest him, those who believe in Gen. Otis and those 
who think that he was the cause of the outbreak at Manila. 
But these various readers know that a few simple principles, 
such as liberty, justice, national honor, and international 
rights, are concerned in the small war that is now going on, 
and in the greater conflict which is shaking the heart and 
testing the quality of every American citizen. We are opti- 
mistic enough to say that these various readers of the Chris- 
tian Register in all their respective parties and relations to 
the policy of the government are agreed that justice should 
be done, that liberty should be maintained at home and 


abroad, and that our government shall in all right ways 


maintain unsullied the flag of the republic and the honor of 
the people. The difference between them is almost wholly 
a difference of opinions as to certain facts. For instance, 
to speak with the uttermost plainness, some of our readers 
believe that the President of the United States is, what he 
ought to be, a high-minded gentleman, an able administrator, 
a patriot, and a just man, and that he has made but few 
mistakes. ‘There are others who, assenting to the description 
of the man, think he has fallen into grievous error, and has 
become unintentionally the author of great calamities. A 
third class believe that he is a dishonest political wire-puller 
and intriguer, working to advance at all hazards his own 
fortunes and the fortunes of the Republican party. Now 
equally honest and honorable men hold respectively these 
three opinions concerning the President. Their judgment of 
policies and events is affected by their personal estimate of 
the character and conduct of the President. The same 
statement might be made concerning the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, Gen. Otis, Aguinaldo, and all 
concerned. 

So far as principles are concerned, there is little dispute. 
It is the place of a religious journal to insist that righteous 
principle shall govern the action of nations and individuals ; 
that our administration shall represent the highest ideals of 
the republic; that it shall set an example of generosity in 
its treatment of all weaker nations; that whatever it does it 
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shall do for the good of the world and the good name of the 
American republic. But when it comes to the details of 
administration, when it comes to the judgment of motives 
and the character of individuals and to the innumerable 
complications of diplomacy and public policy, the religious 
journal must turn aside from its special function if it is to 
deal with such questions with any profitable result. 

We are upon the outer edge of a political conflict second 
in importance and intensity only to that of 1860. The great 
questions before us must be beaten out by statesmen, politi- 
cians, and political parties. In a few months all public ques- 
tions will become partisan questions, with which religious 
journals as such will have nothing to do but to insist upon 
the application of the few simple principles which, in spite of 
mutual differences, make the best men in all parties to be 
honorable men and good citizens. 


Unitarianism as a Means. 


The question is often asked by friends, by enemies, and by 
interested spectators, why, with its noble principles, with its 
brilliant record of achievement, with its shining roll of illus- 
trious sons and daughters, the Unitarian Church, whether in 
Europe or America, has never become strong and great. To 
those who have wrought many years for the advancement of 
the Unitarian Church and the extension of its influence, one 
fact of experience, which has been constantly. present, seems 
to furnish a reason. Too much those who by the Unitarian 
Church have been comforted, strengthened, instructed, and 
set to do their proper work in the world, have forgotten to 
turn back and to nourish, to cherish, and to strengthen the 
church which was the cause of their greatness, and which 
pointed out to them the open door of their opportunity. 

The fact of which we speak is not to be disparaged. 
From one point of view it is highly honorable, both to our 
church and to its sons and daughters. Our motto has al- 
ways been: “Nothing for the church, everything for the 
world. Nothing for sectarian aggrandizement, everything for 
public service.” This motto is glorious. So far as an error 
has been committed in using it, it has been one of judgment, 
of logic, and of defective adaptation of means to ends. 

Herbert Spencer has illustrated at length the familiar fact 
that business men of great ability become intent upon the 
game of money-making, begin to enjoy the game for its own 
sake, and, because it is so fascinating, finally forget the ends 
which justify money-making, and lose sight of the vast advan- 
tages that money will buy. The mistake made by our mag- 
nanimous Unitarian workers has been of the opposite kind. 
They have been so intent upon the great ends for which the 
Unitarian Church exists that, giving their attention to them, 
they have forgotten to provide the means for the production 
in greater number and strength of the institutions of religion 
which furnish to the local communities where they exist a 
supply of trained, inspired, and effective workers, in all the 
ways in which good men and women can serve the com- 
munity in which they live. 

The parable of the vine and its branches applies not only 
to the relations of disciples to their master, but of all the 
relations of the church to its children. The church is the 
vine rooted in the nourishing earth. The branches with 
their clinging tendrils and ripening fruit live on the supplies 
furnished through the root and the trunk. But the branches 
also, with their spreading leaves, gather in from the sunlight 
and the air that which feeds the strength of the vine. But 
always the root and the trunk are the means of which the 
fruit is the end. Sectarianism deals with institutions which 
ought to be regarded as means as if they were ends. 
Unitarians in their anti-sectarianism deal with the ends of 
all religious training as if they could be attained without 
due attention to the means employed. 
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Our missionary and benevolent institutions, ourZscanty 
literature and our churches, are in no danger of overdoing 
the work of propagandism. There is no possibility, with our 
history and our tendencies, of overweighting our tendency to 
build up the Unitarian Church as a means to the glorious 
ends which are in view. The mission of Unitarianism will 
be accomplished through its missionary societies, its con- 
ferences, conventions, and its literature, not by giving 
special attention to specific problems of government, taxa- 
tion, social readjustment, municipal reform, or even the war 
now going on. But it will be accomplished by increasing 
the number and the efficiency of the organizations which 
will take boys and girls as they grow, train them, bend them, 
inspire them, and so instruct them that, when they are men 
and women, they will go out prepared to become experts in 
public affairs, in social relations, in the honorable conduct of 
business, whether as private citizens or as public servants. 
The churches that have produced such men and women in 
greatest abundance have been those that gave most earnest 
attention to the inconspicuous but all important home-keep- 
ing and house-keeping of the church. 

‘As we conceive our duty and opportunity, we can render 
through this journal no service to the world by the advocacy 
of special causes which will be half so valuable as attention 
given to the building and strengthening of the church we 
love and serve, to the end that it may produce men and 
women of high character, who, without forgetting the church 
that bore them or adopted and nourished them, will set 
themselves resolutely to make noble ideals of the national 
and private life effective in the progress of civilization. 

For a hundred years Unitarianism has been sending out 
pioneers of reform, workers, explorers, eminent agents of 
civilization; and it has provided for the production of 
such men and women at haphazard. Even now it is unwill- 
ing to give itself with whole-hearted devotion to the work 
which, being well done, might increase a hundred-fold the 
supply of men and women we admire and which the country 
needs. If the American Unitarian Association were to be- 
come a school of political economy, a society of moral 
reform, or a sociological institute, it would instantly excite 
the enthusiasm, and rally to its support many earnest and 
intelligent workers, who would hail it as the advance agent 
of a new civilization. But in a few years, when it should 
cease to be, and Unitarian churches should become fewer in 
the land, it would appear to be a grievous error to neglect 
and to destroy the means by which only it is possible to at- 
tain to desirable ends. 


Current Topics. 


Tue University of Chicago has decided to range itself on 
the side of free speech and free thought. The governing 
board of the university passed a resolution last Friday, de- 
claring in the strongest terms for freedom of speech for the 
professors and officers of the great educational institution of 
the Middle West. This action is all the more remarkable 
when it is considered in the light of recent history. It is 
generally understood that the resignation of Prof. Bemis, 
who withdrew from the university three years ago, was 
forced by the influences of powerful financial interests, which 
had placed themselves in opposition to Mr. Bemis because 
of certain economic views which he expounded in the lecture- 
halls of Chicago University. By their vote of Friday the 
“ congregation” of Chicago has declared that the incident is 
not to be repeated, and that teachers in the university shall 
be allowed to discuss their subjects of instruction without 
reference to the feelings of trusts and corporations. This 
resolution is of peculiar and timely importance in view of the 
reactionary movement which appears to be gaining some 
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headway in the educational institutions of the West, where 
attempts are being made to apply political and economic 
tests to determine the fitness of professors and instructors. 


& 


Pror. Joun G. ScHuRMaN, the president of the American 
commission in the Philippines, has recently returned to 
Manila after a three weeks’ tour of the southern section of 
the archipelago. He reports that the spirit of rebellion does 
not extend beyond the shores of Luzon, and that the rest of 
the islands in the group are evincing unmistakable anxiety to 
gain the protection of the American flag. Even while Mr. 
Schurman was transmitting the results of his researches to 
the correspondents at Manila, the Tagalos, in the vicinity of 
San Fernando, had taken the aggressive, and were moving 
against Gen. MacArthur’s division with the purpose of sur- 
rounding it. The announcement of this forward movement 
by the rebels occasioned apprehension at Washington, where 
it was understood that Gen. MacArthur was virtually cut off. 
from Manila, and that Gen. Otis could not help him without 
weakening his own doubtful position. It is becoming appar- 
ent that, for once, the insurgents in the Philippines have the 
advantage of position over the Americans, and that the latter 
may have a morally serious result at almost any moment. 
The rainy season is now in its severity, and the forces of the 
United States are confronted with distressing conditions of 
climate. 

st 


Tue prospects for the establishment of a permanent tri- 
bunal of arbitration, as one of the results of the conference 
which continues in session at The Hague, have been improved 
in a marked degree by Germany’s formal acquiescence in the 
principles of arbitration as embodied in the plan submitted 
by Great Britain. The American delegates, it is announced, 
will make every effort to secure the attention of the gathering 
for the proposals of the United States for the protection of 
private property at sea, with the exception of contraband of 
war, from capture or seizure in time of war. The conference 
has shown an unwillingness to discuss these proposals, on 
the ground that the general subject of the immunity of non- 
contraband property at sea was not suggested in Count 
Muravieff’s circular. The American delegates, however, act- 
ing in compliance with the express personal wishes of the 
President, will insist upon a liberal interpretation of the scope 
of the conference, and will demand consideration for the 
subject under discussion. It is now becoming the conviction 
of some of the warmest advocates of the Peace Conference 
that the results of the universal council of peace, whatever 
may be their exact form, will possess hardly any considerable 
value except as a precedent for similar gatherings in the 
future, of which more will be expected in the way of definite 
steps toward securing peace in Christendom. 


J 


Hon. Ropert P. Porter, who has worked in Cuba and 
elsewhere as a special commissioner of the President to collect 
commercial and political data for the guidance of the govern- 
ment, made this significant statement in an interview last 
week: “ The future of Cuba, in my opinion, can only lie in 
annexation; and the longer the Cubans in Cuba and the 
anti-expansionists in the United States continue to delude 
themselves and the people by suggesting any other solution, 
the longer capital and enterprise will be kept from the 
island.” Mr. Porter’s emphatic statement, apart from its 
value as coming from a man who is understood to be in the 
counsels of the President, gains additional significance from 
the preparations for a permanent administration of Cuba 
which are being made at Washington. Gen. Leonard Wood, 
the governor of Santiago, who was very much before the 
public view in the past week, is regarded as a vital part of 
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‘the future administrative machinery in the island, either 
as governor-general of Cuba or as special adviser to the 
President upon matters pertaining to the government of 
what many. important exponents of public opinion are 
already including under the nomenclature of “ the colonial 
system of the United States.” Gen. Wood, who has achieved 
really wonderful results as governor of Santiago, is consid- 
ered, by general consent, the coming man in American co- 
lonial administration. 
vt 


Tur week has been one of shock and turmoil in the Old 
World. In Italy, Spain, and Belgium the police and the 
military have exerted themselves to the utmost to suppress 
angry mobs and to insure outward order in the troubled 
State. The violence has been directed chiefly against the 
aggressions of clericalism. In Belgium especially the riot- 
ing was occasioned by an unblushing attempt of the clericals 
to secure an enormous advantage over the rest of mankind. 
Even under the present electoral system the Belgian clericals 
have a parliamentary representation out of all proportion to 
their actual numerical strength. The electoral reform bill, 
which came for discussion before the Belgian Parliament last 
week, was designed to secure permanent advantage to the 
clericals, and also to impose further restrictions upon the 
electoral districts comprised in the manufacturing centres, in 
order to check the growing power of the socialists and liberals 
in Parliament. The socialists arose in their wrath, and pre- 
pared themselves for a revolution in the event of the approval 
of the bill by the Chamber of Deputies. Thousands of pro- 
testing workingmen marched through the streets of Brussels, 
singing the “ Marseillaise,” the stern bugle-note of revolution, 
and shouting defiance at the government. The charges 

_ by the police and military were resisted by armed working- 
men behind barricades hastily thrown up in the streets of the 
capital, The movement had every appearance of a general 
revolution in its initial stage. 

Js 


Tur Belgian cabinet yielded to the clamor of the common 
people. The premier announced that he was prepared to 
make concessions in the interest of harmony, and the bill that 
had threatened to overturn the Belgian monarchy was with- 
drawn from discussion. King Leopold, who is anxious to con- 
ciliate his dissatisfied subjects, has shown every willingness to 
suppress the objectionable legislation. The burgomasters of 
five of the greatest industrial cities of Belgium have 1n- 
formed the king that the loyalty of the people to the throne 
js not to be relied upon if the Belgian Parliament passes the 
cynical electoral “reform ” pill, and have impressed upon 
him their conviction that there will be a revolution if the 
government does not restrain the aggressions of clericalism. 
All Europe is watching the progress of affairs in Brussels, 
because Belgium is recognized as a veritable stronghold of 
socialism. Should the Belgian government lose control of 
the situation, the danger is imminent that a wave of violence 
will sweep over the entire length and breadth of continental 
Europe. The socialists in Europe, whatever may be said of 
the soundness or fallacy of their economic beliefs, are a 
wonderfully well-organized body of men at this end of the 
century. The diplomats regard them as a huge army rest- 
ing upon its weapons, and ready to rush upon civilization (as 
the chancellors and the churchmen have conceived it) at the 
call of the bugle. Europe is asking itself anxiously whether 
that call will come from Belgium. 


a 


ScarcELy less fruitful of apprehension is the situation in 
Spain. A revolutionary movement, fostered by the Carlists, 
and aimed specifically at the new army bill and the Jesuistic 
houses, is in progress in most of the great cities in the 
Spanish monarchy, Sanguinary conflicts between the govs 
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ernment and the mob have occurred in the provinces of 
Valencia, Seville, and Barcelona. Priests have been beaten, 
concerted attacks by angry mobs have been made upon insti- 
tutions owned by the Society of Jesus. If some of the mon- 
asteries of Spain are not in ashes to-day, it is because bodies 
of troops have defended them with cavalry charges and attacks 
at the point of the bayonet. The most appalling feature of 
the crisis in Spain is suggested by the fact that the govern- 
ment appears to be losing its hold upon the situation. In 
Barcelona, a city whose name has become a political term, 
the rioters had virtual control of the city on Sunday. They 
marched up and down the streets, beating monks and priests, 
desecrating churches and convents. Peace was restored, not 
through the successful efforts of the police, but chiefly be- 
cause the mob had had enough excitement, and did not care 
to continue the physical exertion any longer. At a hasty 
conference of the cabinet on Sunday the minister of war 
consented, as a step toward conciliation, to reduce the esti- 
mated budget of the strength of the active army from 107,- 
000 to 80,000 men. But Spain is not pacified. 


a 


In Italy the socialists and radicals last Friday achieved 
the extraordinary result of closing Parliament. The social- 
ists in the Chamber of Deputies, with a view to preventing 
action on certain government bills which were about to 
come to a vote, produced one of the most violent disturb- 
ances that are writ in the stormy annals of European parlia- 
mentarism. The disturbances were so great, and the danger 
of a corresponding movement beyond the four walls of the 
Parliament House so imminent, that King Humbert decided 
to adopt extraordinary measures to meet the extraordinary 
situation, and dissolved Parliament by royal decree. Proba- 
bly never since the house of Savoy entered the Quirinal has 
the security of the Italian monarchy been so doubtful as it is 
now. Signor Ricciotti Garibaldi, the son of the great chief 
to whom Italy largely owes its existence as a united and 
independent State, has openly withdrawn his fealty from the 
monarchy. He has declared that Garibaldi the older was, 
first of all, a republican, and that his support of the mon- 
archy was only a concession to existing political conditions. 
Signor Ricciotti Garibaldi now declares that it is the duty 
of all Italians to work for the establishment of a republic in 
Italy. The clericals are joining forces with the republicans. 
The Church has much to gain and little to lose by a coalition 
with the republicans. Such a coalition is now in process of 
being rendered effective, and the present temper of Italy is 
calculated to render it fruitful of results. 


Brevities. 


The question for the American people to-day is not, How 
did we get into trouble in the Philippines? but In what way 
shall we get out of it? 


Among the Unitarian ministers honored by degrees last 
week are Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., Harvard University, 
and George C. Cressey, D.D., Bowdoin College. 


Dr. D. A. Long has resigned the presidency of Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Hon. William A. Bell of 
Indianapolis, a graduate of Antioch, was elected in his place. 


The man who wrote the letter signed by “A Widow and 
a Mother ” is evidently so intelligent that he ought to know 
that anonymous communications are never published in 
reputable journals. 


We might fill the Christian Register with controversies con- 
cerning the opinions which men hold as to the conduct of the 
administration and the state of affairs in the Philippine Isl- 
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ands. We print additional answers to Mr. Calthrop’s letter 
this week. Others on that subject must go unpublished. 


Following all the great gifts to Harvard University and its 
various departments, there is still room for another. Dean 
Everett of the Divinity School has passed his seventieth 
birthday, which was appropriately celebrated at the dinner to 
the alumni. At this time he said that the future of the 
Mw World was uncertain, but that, if it could have an 
endowment of sixty thousand dollars, the faculty of the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School would eagerly accept the conduct of 
the magazine. What better celebration of Dean Everett’s 
long service and his coming “to age” than a gift of sixty 
thousand dollars or its income for the. support of the best 
theological magazine now published in the world? 


The comments made upon the recent ordination service at 
King’s Chapel commonly proceed upon a total ignorance 
of our history. It has been common, for at least forty years, 
to ordain graduates of the Divinity schools without reference 
to a call to the ministry. It is only of late that we have be- 
gun to insist that such ordination shall proceed with some 
regard to ecclesiastical use and the welfare of the churches. 
The statement that a council of churches convened to take 
action in regard to ordinations and installations “is a new 
departure ” shows singular ignorance of Unitarian usage from 
the earliest days. Many ministers have been ordained with- 
out councils, but there never has been a time when the coun- 
cil was generally abandoned by Unitarian churches. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The librarian of a New England college wants to fill out 
his set of the Unitarian Review. We is in need of Vol. 1, 
No. 5; Vol. 2, January, 1875; Vol. 16, October, 1881; Vol. 
33, March, May, June, 1890. All since the above date. 

If any one, having any of these, and willing to spare them, 
will send them to me, I will see that they are forwarded. 

A. W. JACKSON. 

ConcorpD, Mass. : 


The Honesty of Aguinaldo. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In a communication to your paper, Rev. Mr. Calthrop 
makes the direct statement that Aguinaldo betrayed or 
sold his country for Spanish gold. We all know that Mr. 
Calthrop would not make such a public statement unless he 
had absolute proof of its truthfulness. I am sure I only 
voice the sentiment of many readers of your paper when I 
ask for the publication of that proof. If Aguinaldo is the 
selfish and conscienceless rascal that some partisan news- 
papers have declared him to be, I, for one, am anxious to 
know it. He is being hunted to death by American soldiers ; 
and he has no opportunity to present to the American public 
the proofs of his honesty or loyalty, or to answer the charges 
that brand him as a scoundrel. g 

Mr. R. Wildman, consul-general, representing the Ameri- 
can government in Hong Kong, says, under date of July 
18, 1898: ‘“‘ There has been a systematic attempt to blacken 
the name of Aguinaldo. ... It has been said that they 
[he] sold their [his] country for gold; but this has been 
~ conclusively disproved, not only by their own statements, 
but by the speech of the late Governor-general Rivera, in 
the Spanish Senate, June 11,1898. He said that Aguinaldo 
undertook to submit if the Spanish government would give 
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a certain sum to the widows and orphans of the insurgents. 
He then admits that only a tenth part of this sum was ever 
given to Aguinaldo, and that the other promises made he did 
not find it expedient to keep.” This money Aguinaldo, as 
shown by the testimony of Mr. Williams, an American con- 
sul, afterward used for the purchase of arms with which to 
fight the Spanish. 

As far as I have been able to learn, this is the basis for 
the common charge that is being made affecting the honesty 
of Aguinaldo. Of course, Mr. Calthrop does not refer to 
this transaction, because he could have had ready and easy 
access to the evidence that showed the meanness and falsity of 
the charge. Of what other financial transaction does our 
friend Calthrop have knowledge which is not shared by the 
general public? JOHN SNYDER. 


The Instinct of Development. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In his recent discussion of the merits of the ‘expansion ” 
policy, Mr. Dole arrays against the other side, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Calthrop, the prominent individuals who are 
unwilling to go forward with the rest of the country. I 
would like to contribute to the discussion a pregnant re- 
mark of Prof. Seeley, of whom Benjamin Kidd says that 
“England has not had a more philosophical historian, 
certainly none who has understood better the meaning of 
the principles behind the expansion of the English-speaking 
races.” This is the saying referred to: “ Jz a truly living 
institution the instinct of development is wiser than the utter- 
ances of the wisest individual man.” 

Epwarp: F. Haywarb. 


Socialism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Rev. W. D. Simonds, of Madison, makes the bold asser- 
tion that “socialism is incomplete and unsatisfactory to the 
sober thought of the world,” and that “communism is intel- 
lectual madness as well as social injustice,” and proposes to 
‘‘educate the rich until he will consecrate his talent for 
property production to the welfare of humanity,” “educate 
the physician to be again the healer of his race,” the 
lawyer, until it shall be agony for him to uphold the wrong, 
the preacher, so that no salary can swerve him from the 
utterance of his honest convictions, and the poor man to 
labor and to wait while living under a form of government 
that gives him an honest chance for a better and a nobler 
day. 

Mr. Simonds fails to recognize the fact that socialism 
means simply co-operation, and is founded on the Golden 
Rule. 

Whenever two or more unite their efforts in any enterprise, 
this is socialism. It begins in the inception of the family, 
and permeates the State and nation. The post-office, public 
building, the army and navy, all ownership and control by 
the State or community of any public utility, is unadulterated 
socialism; and the entire people are practically socialists 
consciously or unwittingly. 

In the competitive strife. for a livelihood the rich are 
compelled to concentrate his talents for private gain instead 


of for the welfare of humanity. The physician and lawyer’ 


naturally regard their fees rather than to act the réle of 
gratuitous healers and upholders of the right. And the 
preacher is compelled to quench his honest convictions for 
the sake of his livelihood. The capitalist owning machinery 
has destroyed the home producer, who owned the entire 
products, and relegated him to the ranks of those seeking 
work. These thousands of idle men become competitors 
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for work; and, as profit is the aim of capital, the men who 
can live cheapest get employment, while others starve. 

Trusts are socialistic. They combine hundreds of small 
enterprises, reduce expenses, displace labor, destroy com- 
petition, and control the market for the sole profit of the 
stockholders. Socialists do not fight an inevitable law of 
economics. They only want to extend to the whole people 
the benefits accruing to the few. If a corporation can 
make money for the benefit of its stockholders, why not 
make the entire community stockholders and equal sharers 
in the profits of the enterprise? Whether this is the solution 
of the question, when such men as Mayor Quincy, Mayor 
Jones, Rev. E. M. Wheelock, I. Stitt Wilson, Washington 
Gladden, are joining hands with Debs and Altgeld, it is time 
that such men as Mr. Simonds were examining the social 
question calmly and prayerfully and without a sneer. 

FB B. 


A Practical Statesman. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


A letter in the Register upon “The Statesman’s Point of 
View” leads me to say something upon this subject. First, 
let me observe upon the writer’s assumption — one continually 

-made —that the theoretical standpoint is really opposed to 
the genuinely practical standpoint, that the sentimental and 
the practical man must be at variance. On the contrary, I 
should say that right theory and practice in the last analysis 
are one and the same thing, and that the best proof and ex- 
ample of it may be found in the life of the Master whom we 
Christians profess to follow, the most divinely practical of all 
men who ever lived. 

Your correspondent gives his idea of the practical states- 
man’s attitude in the matter of our war. Let me give mine. 

It seems to me that the practical statesman would exhaust 
every resource of patient diplomacy before dreaming of war, 
and in our case especially he must have done so, as it became 
evident that Spain was ready to concede everything we could 
justly ask. When the Maine was blown up, I think he would 
not have inflamed the public by rhetorical speeches, playing 
into the hands of the low newspapers, but have pleaded for 
fairness and justice. 

When Spain asked for arbitration as to the cause of the 
disaster, he would not have refused or ignored the request. 
After the surrender of the Spaniards at Manila, he would 
have had our fleet remain only as a fleet of observation, and 
would not have counselled farther aggressive steps, or sent 
troops to Luzon in such numbers as to alarm and anger the 
Filipinos, making collision with them inevitable. 

The practical statesman, I imagine, would have held the 
Filipinos in friendly alliance. rather than have made them 
foes by taking their independence from them behind their 
backs, through a diplomatic bargain. Neither would he 
sanction the conversion of an accidental picket-fire into a re- 
lentless war. 

Believing that the tacit admission at least of a blunder or 
crime is vastly better than persistence in unwisdom or wrong- 
doing, my practical statesman would now call a halt, cause 
hostilities to cease, and send such a peace commission to the 
Filipinos as they and the nation could not fail to trust, such, 
in short, as Mr. Dole has lately suggested to the President. 
My statesman might think it possible, as an earnest of our 
people’s preference for peace, to submit the case of the Filip- 
inos to the hoped-for Board of Arbitration for settlement as 
their first work. 

Should it be asked how such tame measures as have been 
enumerated could benefit a proud and powerful country, it 
might be answered by our practical statesman that a war 
debt of untold millions, an ever-increasing army and navy, 

_the sickness and death of thousands of young and useful 
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men, the destruction of property and material of all sorts, the 
spread of army immorality, and the growth of the fighting 
spirit everywhere, and a general and increasing indifference 
to the spirit of friendliness, confidence, and honest thrift, are 
sure in the end to ruin the strongest and proudest nations; 
and he might even ask whether the practice of some of the 
injunctions of the Sermon on the Mount would not pay ten 
thousand times better than such things as these. 
W. Henry WINSLOW. 


For the Christian Register. 
A Summer Afternoon. 


BY ELIZABETH M. VERMORCKEN. 


My boat drifts idly down the stream 
Where through the hills it winds its way, 
Singing in every rippling gleam 
The glory of the summer day. 


Rugged and steep the mountains rise, 
Veiled in their mist of chestnut bloom; 

And soft the sleeping sunshine lies 
Athwart the tufted pine-trees’ gloom. 


The willows at the water’s edge 
Are quivering in golden light ; 
From hidden haunts of matted sedge 
A startled heron takes his flight, 


Then pauses where the rushes grow. 
In this calm spot he fears no snare, 

For e’en the woodland creatures know 
And trust the Eternal Spirit’s care. 


It whispers in the passing breeze 
And hovers o’er the tangled wood, 
Dwelling in rocks and ferns and trees, 
Quickening the leafy solitude. 


And as the sun moves toward the west, 
Sinking beyond the farthest hills, 

How distant seems the world’s unrest 
While Nature’s peace my spirit stills! 


. And so I lay aside all care, 
Unmindful of life’s storm and stress ; 
For sunset glow and balmy air 
Fold me in living tenderness. 


by the Author of “ Cyrano de 


A Gospel Drama: 
. Bergerac.” 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


When have we had a play which read as a piece of litera- 
ture or acted out upon the stage has exercised so great an 
influence in our country as that of Cyrano de Bergerac? In 
spite of the fact that much of the literary charm is filtered 
out in the translations, leaving it as colorless as a photograph 
of Titian’s “ Assumption,” thousands have read it in English 
and flocked to the theatre to see it. It has been studied in 
social clubs and literary societies, dissected in innumerable re- 
views, and has even furnished a theme for the pulpit. It has 
served to remind us that, if we can find an abundance of 
frivolous plays in the field of modern French literature, we 
must go there, too, for the best moral and intellectual produc- 
tions of the modern drama. 

Two years ago one of the most popular plays in Paris at 
the Comédie-Frangaise at that time was “ Les Ranzaux.” It 
was not intellectually a masterpiece ; but its motto was “ Love 
is stronger than hate,” and it might have been given as well 
in a church as in a theatre. Edmond Rostand has been 
more audacious. Instead of turning the church into a 
theatre, he has turned the theatre into a church, and has. 
given us a drama which is simply a gospel story from the 
It is not, of course, a new thing to drama- 
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tize the New Testament any more than it is to paint or chisel 
its stories. Miracle plays and monkish comedies flourished 
at one time, and the passion play at Oberammergau is an 
illustration of a pious local custom which has become a 
world spectacle. An attempt to transfer it to the modern sec- 
ular stage has been resisted as sacrilegious. While painters 
and sculptors have found perpetual inspiration in the tragedy 
of the cross and the rudest wayside shrine is regarded as a 
contribution to piety, even though it be a desecration of art, 
the dramatic critic has been obliged to stand outside of the 
sacred zemenos. 

The auther of “ Cyrano” has now dared to bring Jesus on 
the stage, and all Paris has been going lately to see the pres- 
entation. But Rostand has not written a passion play: he 
has dramatized the power of the life of Jesus rather than his 
death. Jesus, too, while inevitably the supreme figure in the 
play, is not the supreme actor. It is the woman of Samaria, 
who was converted at the well and who carried the good tid- 
ings to the crowds of Sechem. 

I wonder what a delegation of country deacons, investigat- 
ing with some curiosity the sights of Paris and wandering 
after dark into Sarah Bernhardt’s theatre, would have thought 
of the performance. I certainly believe they would have 
stayed until it was through, and would have felt a strong 
temptation to sing the doxology at the end. 

“ La Samaritaine ” surprises us with its simplicity. It isa 
dramatic vitascope, a New Testament story made to move 
and speak. Devoid of plot, intrigue, or complication, it only 
remotely suggests the supernatural. _ It is made up of three tab- 
leaux, and follows closely the letter and spirit of the original. 
The opening prologue, in which the shades of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob appear at night at the well at Sychar and 
predict the second Moses, is not essential to the play, and 
simply furnishes a dim mysterious introduction, and invests 
the sacred well with holy association. The shades disappear 
with the dawning day; and the sun rises upon a beautiful 
scene, with the well in the foreground at* the intersection 
of two roads not far from the city of Sechem in Samaria, 
which lies in the green valley in the background between im- 
posing mountains. A band of Samaritans, young and old, 
stop near the well. They are, they believe, the guardians of 
the true religion. They abhor strange gods: they alone pre- 
serve the true text of the Pentateuch. But the Romans op- 
press them, and the Jews insult them. All this comes out in 
their rapid talk. One of the more impetuous suggests revolt ; 
a cooler head declares it impossible; a third drowns his 
hopelessness in wine; and Azriel, a youth, means to drown 
his in the love of Photina. A wily merchant proposes to 
flatter the Romans, to gain them little by little, and then get 
the upper hand of the Jews. The priest has another scheme: 
it is to gather their money, rebuild the temple, and develop a 
sumptuous worship. But the merchant feels the claw of 
ecclesiasticism and of personal ambition under the soft paw 
of the priest. In the midst of angry dissension a voice in the 
crowd cries out, ‘“ And the Messiah?” It is a shepherd who 
asks, half doubtfully, half hopefully, “‘ Will he come?” “Oh, 
yes,” says the priest, with professional confidence, “he cer- 
tainly will come; and we priests shall be informed all about it, 
and we shall inform you.” ‘ But who will be this Messiah?” 
asks the shepherd. A young man replies, “ A warrior”: the 
priest answers, “A pontiff.” One looks for him to come 
upon the clouds, another upon a hippograff. One declares 
there will be two Christs, and another one; and so they 
fall into angry dissension. 

It is then that Jesus and his disciples appear on the scene. 
They are recognized at once as Jews, and sectional hatred 
bursts out. Andrew is hungry, and will buy something to eat. 
“Bat the briers,” is the response. “If you want anything 
_ better, it will cost you dear; for the Jews are scorched at 
Sechem.” To show their disgust with the Jews, the Samari- 
tang go off, As they leave, the impulsive Peter cries out, 
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“‘ There is but one temple in the world”— ‘That is ours,” 
is a response, amid roars of contemptuous laughter from the 
retreating Samaritans. 

Andrew and Peter pronounce curses upon the Samaritans. 
Jesus blesses them. To his angry disciples he says: “ Be per- 
fect, and that will be easy when you bear my burden. Take it 
up, cherish your neighbor.” “ But my neighbor,” says Peter, 
‘is he, then, a vilepagan?” ‘The answer is the parable of the 
good Samaritan. Those who have read “Cyrano” in the 
original know the exquisite charm of Rostand’s French verse. 
The same skill gives elevation and dignity, the sweetness of 
melody and the pulse of rhythm, to the musical lines of “La 
Samaritaine.” One cannot escape their spell. 

At the request of John, Jesus resumes.an explanation of 
the parable of the Sower, which had been interrupted on their 
journey. At length the disciples go off into the city to buy 
food. It is then, following the Bible story, that, as Jesus sits 
on the margin of the wall, Photina, the Samaritan woman, 


appears in the distance, with a jar upon her head. She is, 


singing a love-song as she comes down the path. She reaches 
the well, and, without looking at Jesus, attaches the jar to the 
cord and lets it descend into the well, singing all the while. 
Her jar is filled, and is placed on her shoulder. She is walk- 
ing away, when Jesus says, “ Woman, I am thirsty: give me 
to drink.” The woman, recognizing him as a Jew, is amazed 
at the request. She is proud and disdainful. She pours 
upon the Jews her scorn and reproaches. Not a drop shall 
he have. Still, she stays. ‘If thou knewest the gift-of God, 
and who it is that saith to thee, ‘Give me to drink,’ thou 
wouldst have asked of him; and he would have given thee liv- 
ing water.” Her curiosityis aroused. There is a mysterious 
‘power in the tones and words of the stranger. The woman 
is first curious, then surprised, and then abashed, as Jesus re- 
veals her to herself and then reveals himself to her. 

She comes under the spell of his holy charm. She drinks 
of the living water, and in the supreme moment recognizes her 


Messiah. She bursts out into song,—‘‘ My beloved, I have © 


sought thee since the morning without finding thee ; but now 
at eve I have found thee,” etc. It is the love-song she was 
singing when she came to the well. She breaks off, over- 
come with the thought of her unconscious sacrilege,— the 
sacrilege of gratitude. But Jesus speaks with tenderness: 
“When my love comes to dwell in hearts which have been 
prepared for earthly love, it takes that which it finds there. 
It makes bouquets with the same roses; and sooner or later 
the perfume of aloes or of nard, which the merchant has sold 
to flatter the senses, will anoint my weary feet. The song 
of love will later become a prayer.” 

One cannot but feel, in reading the account in John, that 
the story is given only in outline, that the words of Jesus 
which made the moral impression are not fully reported. 
Rostand, though he expands the story to give it reality on 
the stage, leaves something for the imagination; for, when 
the curtain falls on the first act, Jesus, while waiting for the 
return of the disciples, is still instructing the woman in the 
precepts of the gospel, and we feel that he has told her more 
than we have heard. 

In the second tableau we have a vivid representation of 
the market at Sechem, with its venders of fruit, wheat, meal, 
rice, clothes, ornaments, and everything which makes up the 
variety of an Oriental bazaar. Laid on this background, the 
dialogue is a picture as photographic as that of the opening 
scene of “Cyrano” in which we see the gay crowd in the 
theatre. In the midst of this busy throng, Photina comes 
back from the well, just as the disciples of Jesus have gone 
away after driving hard bargains with the contemptuous 
Samaritans. Her hair is dishevelled: she has forgotten her 
watering-pot. Her gayety and coquetry are gone, but she is 
possessed of a strange ecstasy. She begins to tell of the 
young man she has seen at the well, The crowd laugh and 
jeer, They know she is wicked; they now think her mad, 
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She is the last one we would expect to acquire any moral 
hold upon them. ‘They go on with their bargains, but her 
yoice is heard above the din of trade. The merchants scold 
her for interfering with business; and the priest rebukes her 
for speaking of the Christ,— only one may speak of the 
Messiah who knows the prophecies. But Photina, who could 
not even read, surprises them by repeating some of the most 
beautiful texts from the Old Testament. They cannot 
account for the change that has.come over her. A few are 
ready to go with her to find Jesus, and see what it all means ; 
but she will not go until she can take half the village with 
her. One by one, through the magic of her voice and her 
ecstatic fervor, she gains the crowd. ‘This is an inversion of 
the oration of Mark Antony, gradually turning the crowd 
hostile to him and to Cesar into fanatic avengers. But the 
woman is not appealing to the passions of a mob: she is 
preaching a gospel of love and forgiveness. Some are 
kindled by a new hope, some with curiosity, and some with 
her enthusiasm. The crowd grows bigger. They are ready 
to follow her. The crafty priest has but one resource: it is 
to call in the Romans. He secretly sends for the centurion, 
who comes rushing in with the soldiers to put down the 
supposed sedition. Photina is seized, and for a moment all 
seems lost. But, when the centurion asks what the excite- 
ment is all about, and finds that it is only about the blond- 
headed young carpenter whom he had seen driving the money- 
changers from the temple, and who had said, “ Render to 
Ceesar that which is Casar’s,” he calls off his soldiers, The 
Samaritans can have this Christ, if they want to: he will not 
trouble the world. Photina, released, resumes her preaching 
with new ardor. She proclaims a kingdom not of this world, 
till, with shouts of enthusiasm, the crowd are ready to follow 
her. 

In the third tableau, Jesus and his disciples are seen again 
at the well of Jacob. ‘The latter have not recovered from 
their surprise that he should talk with this woman. John is 
thirsty, and Andrew finds it a cruel joke of the Samaritans 
that they put too much salt into the rice. Here is the well, 
but there is nothing to draw-with. Yes, the woman has left 
her water-jar ; but Peter will not touch this infamous pottery 
with his hands,—an object of shame and scandal,— much 
less would he drink its nauseating contents, made vile by the 
sinfulnmess of this woman. After some hesitation, John drinks, 
and is astounded. Nathanael follows, then Andrew. “ What 
pearl divine has been dissolved in this water?” says James. 
« Honey,” says Nathanael. “ Flowers,” says Andrew. ‘One 
cries in drinking it,” says John, ‘ What has she left in this 
jar?” says Peter. ‘She has left,” says Jesus, “ the cares of 
her life, the weight of her sins, the évil of her soul. The 
taste which you have found there with its infinite savor is 
that which I find in the faults of the life which has just been 
forgotten at my feet. Raise your eyes, Peter. You have said 
it is four months to the harvest; and, see, the harvest is 
already shining.” There are voices of song in the distance. 
It is no longer Photina and her love-song. The whole 
village is coming with her, singing a Messianic psalm. 

Rostand does not leave us in any doubt as to the char- 
acter of the glad tidings which the woman preaches or which 
Jesus brings. His gospel is moral and spiritual. The 
young carpenter is not a temporal Messiah: he has nothing 
to say about future punishment or future reward, The 
woman has not preached the thunders of Sinai nor the curses 
of the law: her gospel is a gospel of love, mercy, and right- 
eousness. “ And many of the Samaritans of that city believed 
on him for the saying of the woman.” “ Then they went out 
of the city, and came unto him.” ‘And many more believed 
because of his own word, and said unto the woman, Now 
we believe not only because of thy saying; for we have heard 
him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world.” So the drunkard is turned from his 
intemperance, the merchant from his greed. Wicked women 
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beg pardon for their sins, and the young man finds a new 
mission in life. Mothers bring their little ones for Jesus to 
bless them. There ate miracles of healing: the blind 
receive their sight, the deaf hear, and the lame walk; but 
these are all subsidiary to the supreme ethical impression. 
Finally, even the priest yields to the Messiah’s spell, though 
it is not the Messias he had expected; and, when he asks 
Jesus how to pray, expecting some new formula, Jesus warns 
him against the mechanism of ritual. Photina falls to her 
knees: the crowd kneels likewise around her. While Jesus 
holds his hands above him in benediction, she says the 
Lord’s Prayer, which he has taught her. The crowd join in 
the reverent “* Amen,” and the curtain falls upon this tableau. 

Considered as a production of literary art, Rostand’s play 
is beautifully written. He has embellished his text with 
gold and color, as the old monks ornamented their manu 
scripts; and, like them, he has set it to music. It can be 
read; but can it be acted? The answer here, as in 
“Cyrano,” must be found in the personality and genius of 
the actor. ‘There is no plot to awaken the curiosity or in- 
terest of the audience, and there are no striking situations. 
Jesus impresses 
us still more by his reserved power than by what he says or 
does. Photina is the real centre of the play, and in Paris 
Sarah Bernhardt acted it with kindling dramatic intensity. 
In her talk with Jesus at the well, in her preaching to the 
crowd, and in the final scene, in spite of mannerisms which 
suggested Sarah rather than Photina, she found her oppor- 
tunity and made her impression. 

The effect of the play must be judged, too, by its effect 
upon the audience. I was almost as much interested in 
watching this as in watching the presentation on the stage. — 
The author could and did appeal to a background of relig- 
ious association in his auditors. This might help his play 
or hurt it. This association might be disturbed, jarred, or 
wounded, or it might blend with the play and add to its sig- 
nificance. This was undoubtedly the result. _It is a danger- 
ous experiment to take a beautiful story like that of John, 
which the imagination of a sympathetic reader can naturally 
elaborate for himself, and attempt to bring it within the pale 
of sight, and presumably of reality. But the sublimity of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the parables and precepts of 
Jesus which were brought in to re-enforce the narrative, were 
not lost on the audience. It was an interesting comment on 
the play that, with so many glittering attractions in Paris, 
the theatre could be filled night after night with an audience 
listening reverently to a modern setting of a New Testament 
story. The applause that broke forth naturally and spon- 
taneously, not started by the c/agweurs, was when Photina 
aroused the audience, as she seemed to rouse the crowd at 
Sechem, by the noblest passages of this gospel of love and 
righteousness. The final scene, when she knelt with her 
disciples, was as sacramental as when the little bell rings in 
the Catholic Church and the audience fall upon their knees 
before the host. ; 

Would this play succeed in our own country? I doubt it. 
A very large number of our people who go to church, and 
who would be best prepared by religious association to ap- 
preciate such a play, do not go to the theatre; and, though 
they might be willing to see something of the kind in a weak 
imitation at a Sunday-school concert, they would not look 
with sympathy upon such a presentation upon the stage, with 
great artists as its interpreters,— the absolute condition of 
suceess. One cannot help asking himself, however, when the 
moral power of a New Testament story is brought out in a 
dramatic setting, whether the stage may not become again, 
in the future as in the past, the ally of the pulpit, and give 
not only a vividness to the exegesis of the New Testament, © 
but present fresh parables from the book of human life, as it 
has done in the dramas of Shakespeare, with new and un- 
speakable authority. 
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My Part. 


The 


The Chief Musician did the chords invent; 

The Chief Musician shaped the instrument ; 

He set me in my place before the score, 

I heard the one word, “ Play!” He said no more. 


He did the air to other hands consign; 

I may not even hint the full design. 

There is no meaning in the notes I play, 
Which I must still rehearse from day to day. 


And some who tire of their monotonous tone 
Would have me change to music of my own: 
Full-chorded discord would it better be? 

Let others play it, it is not for me. 


But I will strive to render perfect still 
My unmelodious part with patient will: 
So in that concert, grand, remote, and far, 
The harmony divine I shall not mar. 
—Tlda Ballheim, in Living Church. 


Messianic Passages. 


BY CRAWFORD HOWELL TOY. 


Ake 


The fourth and fifth chapters of Micah are among the most 
difficult passages of the Old Testament. The historical 
situation appears to change so often and so suddenly that it 
is hard, if not impossible, to follow one line of thought or 
discover a unity in the section: it must be taken paragraph 
by paragraph, and each paragraph must be judged for itself. 
There are, however, some more or less definite expressions 
which enable us to determine with probability the meaning 
of certain passages. 

The fourth chapter begins (vers, 1-4) with a prediction 
of the advancement of Israel to be the religious leader of 
the world: the Temple mountain is to be higher than any 
other mountain, all nations will come to Jerusalem to learn 
the religion of the God of Israel, he will be the king of all 
peoples, and the result will be universal peace. Perhaps 
what most strikes the reader in this picture is the audacity 
of the conception: a people politically insignificant is to 
impose its religion on the world. But it is more than 
audacious: it is a sublime ideal and anticipation of a 
fraternal peaceful solidarity of all nations, and that at a time 
when, so far as we know, such a conception had no existence 
elsewhere in the world. True, the unity is to be secured by 
the extinction of all religions but that of Israel,—the sur- 
vival of the fittest; but it is none the less the idea of perfect 
unity. And what is remarkable is that the prediction has 
been in a sort fulfilled. The major part of the civilized 
world has adopted this Hebrew religion, not in the form 
thought of by the seer, but transformed into something 
better. The religious instinct of Israel, the profound con- 
sciousness of perfection, was, like all such instincts, endowed 
with the power of reading the future. This consciousness 
did not become distinct till Israel was scattered among 
the nations, and the paragraph (which occurs also in 
Isa. ii. 2-4) was probably composed in the fourth century 
B.C. 

After a description, in many points obscure, of the perils 
of the nation, the text comes in the fifth chapter (vers. 2-4 in 
the English) to speak of an individual leader and deliverer. 
Out of a small town, Bethlehem, in Judea, is to arise a king 


of ancient lineage (‘“ whose origin is from olden times, from . 


days of yore”), who, when the fit time comes, shall gather 
the people, and rule them with a glory which shall be recog- 
nized throughout the world; that is, there shall arise a king 
of the Davidic dynasty (the family came long ago from Beth- 
lehem) who shall restore the glories of David and Solomon. 
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This is a political dream of the time of the dispersion (per- 
haps of the fourth century B.c.),— the time of David lies far 
back,— and in. the political convulsions of the later period 
everything seemed possible. The dream was not fulfilled, 
and the Jewish expositors of succeeding times came to regard 
the passage as referring to a future Messiah. The Christians 
naturally found its fulfilment in Jesus of Nazareth; and 
hence, probably, arose the opinion that he was born in 
Bethlehem. The implication in the Gospels, except in Matt. 
ii., Luke ii, is that he was born in Nazareth. ‘The text of 
Micah next passes to a description of an Assyrian invasion 
(vers. 5, 6), which will be repelled by a number of Israelite 
jeaders, then returns to the time of the dispersion (vers. 7-9), 
and then, in a passage (vers. 10-15) which bears a strong 
resemblance to Ezekiel, appears to bring us to the early part. 
of the sixth century B.c., perhaps not long before the capt- 
ure of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. 

In all these utterances we find no definite prediction of a. 
person or an individual event, but a persistent belief that the 
nation and its religion are to endure. : 


The Unitarian To-day. 


A famous preacher has said that the only difference he 
knew between Unitarians and Universalists was that the 
Unitarians thought they were too good to be damned, while 
the Universalists thought God was too good to damn them, 
If this be a difference, it lies only in the inference to be 
drawn from the nobility justly attributable to human nature. 
The gospel of good tidings, the doctrine of cheer for the 
present, of sublime hope for the future. 

Around us totter and crumble the creeds of a past and 
superstitious age. 


“Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking calm and clear.” 


God’s message came to the prophets of the Jewish people, 
as it comes to-day to our own prophets and seers. Its truths 
are no less truths because they are surrounded by the igno- 
rance of their times, the superstitions of their people, the love © 
of imagery, so deceptive to us of a colder clime and a more 
cautious temperament, the false reasons with which their ar- 
guments were maintained. It is no irreverence to so regard — 
them. ‘Take the Ten Commandments, which we all learned : 
in our infancy. The truths they teach are eternal; yet we 
honor our father and mother because of our eternal debt of 
gratitude to them, not that our days may be long in the land 
which the Lord our God has given us. We remember the 
Sabbath Day to keep it holy, though we know very well that 
the Lord never made the heavens and the earth in six days, 


and rested like a tired laborer on the seventh, and, therefore, | 


hallowed it. We know that thou shalt have no other gods 
before me, and that thou shalt not bow down thyself to a 
graven images, though we know, at last, that God is nota | 
jealous God, and that he does not visit the iniquities of 
irreverence of the fathers upon the children to the third and 
fourth generation. . 

We are great believers in the past. We preserve the relics 
and shrines of our ancestors with pious reverence, though we 
do not dwell in them, and though we seek fairer, more com- _ 
modious, and suitable dwellings in which to bring up our 
children. Yet is our present lumbered up all too much with 
the rubbish of the past. Our laws are all too littered by the 
clumsy forms and quaint absurdities of antiquity still deemed 
essential. You can’t make a deed without finding it full of 
traces of discarded systems, as useless as are the physical 
inheritances from our simian ancestors, of which our bodies 
are so full. You can’t charge a man with a crime without . 
the use of formalities once: necessary to protect him from the 
injustice of a barbarous time, but entirely useless in this 
generous and humane age. | 
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So of religion. We must strip off the barnacles from our 
ship as she leaves the home port, where she has lain so long, 
for the voyage on the great seas of life. We must equip her 
with the best compass known to modern times. We must 
look for the newest light and hear the whistle of the latest 
buoy. 

The liberal faith comes to you to-day with but ‘one de- 
mand. What reason tells you to be true, believe in, no mat- 
ter who says it is false: what reason tells you:to be false, 
disbelieve, no matter who says it is true. Intellectual hon- 
esty. No command is divine, no matter where uttered, 
when uttered, or by whom uttered, unless it is just. Did 
God order Abraham to sacrifice Isaac? Not though Abra- 
ham and a thousand Jewish historians should assert it, and 
have heard his voice. 

We take the modern Freeman, and shut him up in a luna- 
tic asylum. I heard a distinguished clergyman maintain 
the other day that an assertion which is impossible was true 
because it is sustained by the testimony of many eye-wit- 
nesses. He might as well have maintained that witchcraft 
was a fact, and not a wicked delusion, because it was sus- 
tained by the testimony of most respectable persons at trials 
presided over by an eminent judge and indorsed by most 
distinguished scholars. 

The truth as each listening soul knows it to be the truth. 
He who teaches what is untrue is found out sooner or later, 
and his followers abandon him. I don’t mean as to moral- 
ity, for none dare teach other than that; but I do mean as to 
the doctrines of religion. 

Man is not depraved or degraded. Each child is born 
with a pure white soul. No inherited sin condemns him. 
No unjust sacrifice need save him. The only virtue that 
benefits him is his own. It is not what others have thought 
or done, but what he thinks and does. Our only sins are 
those ill-deeds which we do to ourselves or to others, which 
we teach our children by the examples of injustice, decep- 
tion, impatience, selfishness, which we set them. 

Unitarianism is a protest against the doctrine of salvation 
and grace, which make essential things which the sense of 
mankind teaches are absurd or impossible. It is the falsity 
and bitterness of the teachings of their youth, the horrible 
and unjust tenets from which manhood revolts, that have made 
the Ingersolls and atheists of to-day, just as it is the cruelties 
of oppression that make the anarchist and the nihilist, the 
dynamiter and assassin. It is what empties churches far too 
much to-day of their most vigorous and manly youth, and is 
turning Sunday, too generally, from a day of worship to a 
holiday. Absence from church is very often a protest against 
the unfair and unjust doctrines that are preached there. 

Yet the world has advanced prédigiously. The man who 
still adheres to what he calls a creed — that is, to something 
- more intricate than the simple belief in the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man — does it, whether he be a 
Catholic or one of the many kinds of Protestant, with the 
avowal that, though it may be essential to his own salvation, 
he will not condemn his neighbor who does not think so. I 
think Unitarians have done much to bring about religious 
tolerance. It is their duty to join with you all in teaching 
the doctrine of religious earnestness. ‘Not every one that 
-saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father, which is in 
heaven.” After all, we come back to the question, ‘‘ What 
must I do to inherit eternal life?” 

Our earnestness must enter into our daily life, or our doc- 
trines and belief, however true, are sterile and worthless. 
You know the story of the little boy who boasted to his play- 
mate of what a Christian his father was. The playmate 
thought awhile, and modestly said that his father was a 

Christian, too, but he didn’t work at it much. Belief in the 
rights of the individual man first made democracy and our 
great republic possible. Belief in the rights of the individual 
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soul has made ‘just doctrines of religion prevail. Their 
earnest avowal and maintenance is the only way to advance 


the kingdom of God among men.— An Address by Gen. 
Rockwood Hoar. 


George William Curtis.* 


I remember very well the first time I saw and heard 
George William Curtis. It was in Concord, Mass., where I 
was then teaching the high school,— an episode in my career 
which has for me some agreeable associations, some not so 
agreeable. But it was better than boarding myself for seven 
weeks together on five dollars, as I had done the year before 
in Divinity Hall, and should have had to do again but for 
this ram in the thicket. (I do not mean to suggest that I 
fleeced the school committee.) I was dreadfully young; and 
there was a rather pretty, very saucy girl who recognized 
the fact, and — but that is another story. I was speaking 
of Mr. Curtis’s lecture. It was a great event. Emerson was 
there, and Judge Hoar and Alcott and Hawthorne. Never 
shall I forget the lyric beauty of the words, the music of the 
speaker’s voice, as of “mild lutes or silver-coated flutes,” 
the noble face and form, the engaging presence, the lofty 
political idealism of the discourse, the penetrating appeal to 
the intelligence and conscience of America to do what could 
be done to make the war for union a war for the emancipation 
of the slave. It was December, 1862; and Lincoln’s Eman- 
cipation Proclamation was but three weeks off. After the 
lecture I went back to my room at Mrs. Clark’s,— the same 
room that John Brown had occupied when he had come to 
Concord on business of importance a few years before,— 
and my heart was strangely stirred. There was nothing 
singular in that. The same thing had happened to me that 
had happened to thousands of young men since 1856, when 
Curtis came to his political majority, being then thirty-two 
years old,— late as compared with Lowell, who began worse 
(see his Class Poem), but soon turned right about and kept 
straight on. Curtis began well in the middle forties, but his 
four years in Europe arrested his political development. I 
think he was new-born in the middle fifties under the influ- 
ence of his wife’s parents,,.Mr. and Mrs. Francis George 
Shaw, two of Theodore Parker’s best-loved parishioners, 
whom Curtis had known in his Brook Farm days, the farm 
and Parker’s West Roxbury parish being near neighbors and 
close akin. Something romantic in the character of Frémont 
may have made it easier for Curtis to espouse his cause in 
the campaign of 1856. But, once espoused, it lifted him 
straightway into the height of the great argument which was 
then going on. His first significant oration was at Middle- 
town, Conn., where he addressed the students of the Wes- 
leyan University on “The Duty of the American Scholar to 
Politics and the Times.” He said, “I would gladly speak 
to you of the charms of pure scholarship, of the dignity and. 
worth of the scholar, of the abstract relation of the scholar 
to the State.... But would you have counted him a friend 
of Greece who quietly discussed the abstract nature of pa- 
triotism on that Greek summer day through whose hopeless 
and immortal hours Leonidas and his three hundred stood 
at Thermopylae for liberty? The application was obvious, 
but it was not left to be inferred. It was made plain that 
“bleeding Kansas” was the new Thermopylae. The duty of 
the American scholar was to fight slavery extension, there 
and wherever it should raise its head. ‘The same word was 
spoken to the young men of other colleges. Those who 
heard it have told me how their hearts leaped up to meet 
the orator’s challenge to their young manhood with a glad 
reply. 

It was a profoundly significant circumstance that then, and 
for the next four years, Curtis was a young man speaking to 
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young men. The young manhood of the country elected 
him its representative in the great debate, idealized itself in 
the bright vision of his radiant personality and glowing 
speech, and pledged itself to go upon whatever quest this 
stainless Galahad assigned. 


«“ When Duty whispered low, Tow must, 
The youth replied, 7 ca,” 


a thousand and ten thousand times in the great years from 
1861 to 186s, because of Curtis’s persuasive and insistent 
summons to “the best and honorablest things.” It was the 
young men of the North who cast their first Presidential vote 
in 1860 who converted the defeat of Frémont into Lincoln’s 
victory by the difference of half a million votes. Many 
thousands of these fell as if from Curtis’s uplifted hand. It 
was his spirit in the hearts of Shaw and Winthrop and the 
Lowells that made them what they were in the ordeal of 
battle. Robert G. Shaw, whose glorious monument adorns 
your city, was a brother of Mrs. Curtis, whose sister married 
Col. Charles R. Lowell. Theodore Winthrop was a neighbor 
upon Staten Island, and a friend. But all-of these and young 
Lowell Putnam and James Jackson Lowell were of his moral 
kin, and so were hundreds of their kind. His lofty idealiza- 
tion of the issues and the duties of the time sang to their 
hearts its sweet, compelling song. 

Consider, also, that Curtis was an Abolitionist-Republican, 
a Republican with a truly moral and not merely a political 
hatred of slavery, and that his influence with young men 
before the war and while it lasted was compact of hatred, 
not only of the extension of slavery, but of slavery itself, and 
of the conviction that slavery must perish in America before 
Freedom could begin to do her proper work. It was the 
abolitionism which Republicanism held in solution that made 
it possible for Lincoln to use the war power of the govern- 
ment for the emancipation of the slave. And of this power- 
ful solvent there was in Curtis’s war speeches a very sensible 
addition to the amount supplied by many others; by Charles 
Sumner,— another of your Boston Unitarians,— a veritable 
flood. Oh that we had to-day, as then, his voice to plead 
with us in the Almighty’s name,— “Let my people go!” 

Not all of the half million voters, whose votes added to 
Frémont’s made Lincoln Presidént, were such political ideal- 
ists as Curtis and the young men who roused themselves re- 
' sponsive to his clarion-call. Victory was too uncertain in 
1856 for many of the place-hunters to throw in their lot with 
the Republicans; but the chances were better in 1860, and 
they crowded into the ranks of what proved to be the winning 
party like swine into the trough. The Confederate army was 
not the first with which Lincoln had to deal. He found 
another in possession of Washington on his arrival there. 
He compared himself to a man putting out a fire in one part 
of his-house, while incendiaries, the spoilsmen, were setting it 
going in another part. Pointing to a crowd of office-seekers 
that besieged his door, he said, “ Here you have something 
that may become more dangerous to the Republic than the 
rebellion itself.” The years immediately following the war 
made the old weeds grow rank. The war made good the Ger- 
man proverb, and left behind it the usual armies of heroes, of 
cripples, and of thieves; and in the vanguard marched the 
thieves. Army contractors found their occupation gone, but 
could not willingly let go their clutch upon the public spoil. 
- Here was a new slavery, requiring a new Garrison to demand 
immediate and unconditional abolition; and Curtis met the 
requisition. Like Garrison, moreover, he was disposed to 
make the most of every possibie abridgment of the monstrous 
crime. And, as Garrison had Benjamin Lundy for a brave 
forerunner, so Curtis had his Thomas Allen Jenckes, another 
of our Unitarians, raised up by a good Providence — I mean 
Providence, R.I.— to help us in our time of need. (It should 
be said, moreover, that Sumner introduced a civil service bill 
in 1864; but laws are silent in the midst of arms, and it got 
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no hearing whatsoever.) Mr. Jenckes introduced his first bill 
the following year ; but not until 1871 did its lineal descendant 


* go into operation, with Curtis for the president of the com- 


mission. He had been the greatest of Mr. Jenckes’s allies 
from the beginning, and always hailed him as his chief, find- 
ing in his elaborate reports an arsenal from which all needful 
weapons could be drawn for the interminable fight. More 
than once he said to me, “ Do all you can to make it plain 
that Mr. Jenckes was the father of us all in this business.” 
So that what I am saying now is said at his command. 

Grant was at first friendly to the reform and to the com- 
mission, but he had that old serpent, Roscoe Conkling, 
whispering in his ear; and, replying to Curtis’s warnings, 
“he smiled incredulously,” as Curtis said, “but presently 
abandoned reform.’ Curtis converted the energy of his 
disappointment into the energy of resolve that the good 
cause should triumph. He went to work, as never in his 
life before, to force the matter on the public conscience, and 
through that upon the law-makers at Washington. Civil 
Service Reform Associations and the National League were 
formed ; and a great agitation set on foot, of which Curtis 
was the inspiring soul. Dr. Bellows— another Unitarian, I 
believe — was the first president of the first Reform Asso- 
ciation; and his parishioner and friend, Hon. Dorman B. 
Eaton, has always stood in the front rank of the reform, 
one of the first whose equals were but few. 

The opposition was as rancorous as Curtis anticipated, 
but he was never more himself than when encountering a 
proud and arrogant majority. Then he warmed to his work; 
and those mobile lips which could, upon occasion, frame 
words as soft as flowers, were anvils on which thunderbolts 
were forged for the destruction of the enemy. In the light 
of present events it is interesting to remember that one of 
the most telling arguments against the reform was that it was 
“English, you know.” We were, as Curtis put it, like the 
drowning citizen saved by another, who shouted, “ Hurrah 
for Jackson!” as he plucked up his drowning fellow by the 
locks. Whereupon the drowning man shook himself free, 
and, averring that he was not going to be saved by any 
“ Hurrah-for- Jackson” man, sank back into the chilly water 
and the slimy ooze. But it is different when it is not a great 
reform that England recommends to us, but her policy of 
colonial expansion and imperialistic sway. There is then a 
transformation scene; and our ancient mother, whom we 
denounced a few years ago as incorporating in herself “ the 
sum of all villianies,” is now the object of an adulation which 
must go nigh to make her sick. 

Teaching in parables in one of his addresses to the League, 
Curtis told the story of the Northern soldier who, asking a 
companion about some hellish noise, was answered: ‘“‘ That 
is the rebel yell. Does it frighten you?” “ Frighten me!” 
said the questioner — “it is the music to which I march.” 
Not otherwise for him was the enraged and savage yell of 
those who were resolved that they must have fat offices to 
keep their loyal henchmen and their vicious heelers in good 
heart. Andrews Newton said that reading Joseph Buck- 
minster’s orations was like walking in the triumphal proces- 
sion of truth, To read the various addresses which Curtis 
made as president of the League is like marching in the 
triumphal procession of reform. But we have had much. 
need of him of late. What need for me to probe the sorrow 
that should be bleeding in each individual breast because 
this sacred Decoration Day has been dishonored and de- 
formed by the base concessions of our national Executive of 
four thousand offices and more to the clamorous greed of 
men who hate as they hate nothing else the principles of that 
reform to which George William Curtis gave the ripest 
power and purest consecration of his noble and unselfish 
life ! 

Our battle-cries, our shouts of victory, have drowned the 
voice of many an evil crying to be judged. Where there is 
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one to-day, there will be a score to-morrow under the new 
colonial régime. A colonial system has always been the 
spoilsman’s opportunity, the corruptionist’s delight. All his- 
tory teaches this; and no one sees more clearly that it is 
so than our brave imperialist, Gov. Roosevelt, who has 
fought a good fight for honest administration, as well as 
for poor Cuban folk, too long abused and crushed. \No one 
has insisted more urgently than he that to conduct our 
colonial system after the spoilsman’s fashion would - be 
“hell and destruction,” not only for our colonies, but for our 
politics and duties here at home. 

When Lowell died, Curtis hailed him as the last repre- 
sentative Independent in our politics. I remember well the 
words, and how a tremor of dissent ran through the listening 
crowd. It meant that Lowell was not the last, that there 
was one, at least, surviving: whether as great, ’twould be 
invidious to say. It was as an Independent that this gentle 
Warwick was in 1884 the President-maker of that strange 
and fateful year. Mind you, an Independent Republican : 
he was never anything but that. No man, I think, ever loved 
the Republican party more than he; and, when it seemed to 
him that he must choose between its degradation and its 
defeat, the choice went nigh to break his heart. I saw much 
of him that dreadful summer; and I know how hard it went 
with him when every post brought him some foul abuse, 
some brutal or pathetic accusation. But, like Dr. Arnold, 
he measured his loyalty to his party, as to his country, by 
his passion for its highest good. Independency was the 
persistent habit of his whole political career. It was as an 
Independent in the Chicago convertion of 1860 that he 
alone in the New York delegation refused to bind himself to 
vote for Seward till the bitter end. It was as an Indepen- 
dent that he smashed the party programme in the same con- 
vention, when it had refused to incorporate a phrase from the 
Declaration of Independence in the party platform. The 
shortest and the best speech of his life brought the conven- 
tion to its better mind. His independency had other trials, 
and so it happened that the’ greatest did not find him un- 
prepared. He was not without ambition; and the tempter 
came to him, saying, ‘“ You shall be made a United States 
senator.” But he had long fed his heart on the great words 
of Luther,— “It is neither safe nor right to do anything 
against conscience”; and, in the crucial hour he faced the 
sovereignty of America as Luther had faced the sovereignty 
of the empire, and said very simply with himself: ‘“ Here I 
stand: I can no otherwise. God help me! Amen.” 

He never despaired of the republic, for he was an optimist 
in the fundamental structure of his mind. It did not follow 
that he had no eyes to see immediate wrong or evil tenden- 
cies. It did not follow that he was an apologist for existing 
evils, however gross. There never was a more complete 
American than he; but he was a political idealist, and, con- 
sequently, it was America as she should be, and not America 
as she sometimes was, that enlisted his enthusiasm and inspired 
his hope. Possibly he would be called an anti-American, if 
he were living now, when many excellent people have trans- 
lated the old political absolutism, “The king can do no 
wrong,” into the new political absolutism, “ America can do 
no wrong,” or ‘ The administration can do no wrong,” while 
those who cannot think quite so are construed as “‘ venomous 
and treasonable opponents of our national policy.” Curtis’s 
Americanism was of the same stamp as Lowell’s,— a passion- 
ate desire to have his country true to her most honorable 
traditions and her most glorious ideals. He was a ‘“dis- 
cerner of spirits”; and “the superb and seductive spirit of 
material prosperity” never approved itself to him as the true 
American spirit, and he resisted its invasion with a coura- 
geous heart and an indomitable will. No present wrong or 
mischief made him doubt that his beloved country would 
ultimately triumph over every element hostile to her essential 
spirit and her highest aims. She was his lady fair; and, had 
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she ever charged him with inconstancy, he might have re- 
plied, after the manner of Sir Richard Lovelace, “ going to 
the wars,” — ‘ 
“ Vet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore: 


I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honor more.” 


‘¢Such Americans,” he said of Lowell, ‘men whose lives 
are a glorious service and whose memories are a benediction, 
are like mountain summits that announce the day,— har- 
bingers of the future which shall justify our faith and fulfil 
the promise of America to mankind.” And we who heard 
the words applauded, meaning, “ You, too, are one of these, 
one of the highest of them all.” 

This man was of our fellowship. He was a Unitarian by 
‘birth and training and conviction and devotion to our cause. 
Channing and Parker and Emerson did more than all other 
writers and thinkers to form his mind, to establish his ideals, 
and to brace his will. But he is not our glory, but our shame, 
if we do not address ourselves with manly resolution to. such 
present tasks as need for their performance a temper not less 
resolved than his to see things as they are and do the best 
we know. Our praises are our condemnation, if we do not 
gird ourselves to run his course and win his leafy crown. 
This man, moreover, though he was good and great, was one 
of many who have worn our Unitarian colors in a knightly 
way. The more, because these things are so, are we in 
honor bound to see to it that the republic receives no detri- 
ment from anything we do, and that the high faith we 
cherish gets its best argument from our sincerity of word 
and deed. 


“?Tis sweet to hear of heroes dead, 

To know them still alive; 

But sweeter if we earn their bread 
And in us they survive. 

Our lives should feed the springs of fame 
With a perennial wave, 

As ocean feeds the babbling founts, 
Which find in it their grave.” 


Spiritual Life. 


Certainly as the open eye drinks in the light do the pure 
in heart see God. And he that lives truly feels him a pres- 
ence not to, be put by.— Zheodore Parker. 


& 


The immortal life may be said to surround us perpetually. 
Some beams of its glory shine upon us in whatever is lovely, 
heroic, and virtuously happy in ourselves or in others.— 
Channing. ; 


Cad 


Make sure that however good you may be you have faults, 
that however dull you may be you can find out what they are, 
and that however slight they may be you would better make 
some patient effort to get quit of them.—/uskin. 


we: 
PRAYER, 


O Thou unseen, yet ever near to each one of us, we ask 
thy help and blessing in our lives. We remember our 
struggles and failures, yet we seek again for that strength 
which will be ours if we earnestly desire it. Day after day 
we are upheld by thy love, and ever does thy goodness re- 
mind us of our own duty, and summon us to more earnest 
work, Let us not shrink from the high tasks to which we 
are called, nor fear the mystery and burden of sorrow and 
pain. Take us into the fellowship of pure and lowly hearts ; 


_and accept our worship and our service, given in the spirit of 


faithful love. Amen. 
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Family Love. 


BY B. Q. R. 


II. 


The next day, as we sat again with our 
needlework, there was a noise of feet stum- 
bling up the stairs; and in rushed Frank, to 
throw himself against his mother with tears 
and pent-up moans. For a minute Nell 
smoothed his hair and let him cry. Then he 
was able to tell the cause of his childish 
grief. 

Not till the storm had passed, and the sun 
was about to shine again in the clear eyes, 
did his mother say quietly :— 

‘*We must try to be brave. I suppose, 
when we get a little bigger, we won’t cry 
when we’re hurt.’’ 

**T guess not,’’ whispered Frank, and went 
out trying to whistle.. 

‘‘This brings up another aspect of the sub- 
ject we were talking about yesterday,’’ said 
J. ‘Then we were considering the child’s 
duty toward the parent. You said little, 
Nell, of the parent’s duty to-the child.’’ 

My sister looked up from her work. 

‘“‘You refer particularly to the parent’s 
sympathy for the child?’’ 

“*Ves. I was pleased to see you comfort 
Frank before you urged him to be brave.’’ 

‘tT suppose many would censure me for 
that. I fancy the proper thing for me to say 
would be, ‘‘For shame, Frank, to cry for so 
little a thing!’’ 

‘*And then perhaps he would not come to 
you the next time he was hurt. ’’ 

‘*No: he would go to Bridget or struggle 
through the pain by himself. And I want 
him to come to me. I want him to feel sure 
of my sympathy in everything that concerns 
him. Then we can aim together at courage 
and every other good thing. But one has to 
be so careful not to startle a child. Little, 
wild things! They remind me of the spar- 
rows that come so boldly near us, yet fly at 
the movement of a finger. fai 

**When Doris was about three, she gave 
me her first confidence. We had taken a 
drive that day with a strange and nervous 
horse. Edward was with us; but I was not 
very strong, and too plainly showed my fear. 
Doris sat between us, and slipped back while 
the horse was prancing. As soon’ as I could 
control myself, I pulled her out, and tried to 
occupy her attention with objects on the 
road. I had thought she might have been 
frightened; but, although she was unusually 
quiet, I saw no signs of fear. That night, 
when she went to bed, I said, ‘Didn’t we 
have a nice ride to day?’ And she replied: 
‘I didn’t like it when the horse jumped. 
Mamma, I want to whisper something: 7 
cried in there in the dark!’ ‘Did you, darl- 
ing?’ I said, quite understanding that she 
referred to the time when she was behind us 
in the carriage. ‘No, I didn’t!’ she ex- 
claimed, already ashamed of the sentiment 
she had expressed I carefully refrained from 
further reference to the subject, but treasured 
this first voluntary confidence. In this same 
epoch she made her first unsolicited con- 
fession of wrong-doing; and I received it 
without showing the special interest I felt, 
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being anxious not to startle my timid nest- 
ling. Cranberry time had been long past, 


when she said to me, ‘Once, mamma, I saw. 


some red things in a pan on the kitchen 
table; and I took some upstairs.’ ‘What 
for?’ said I. ‘To eat ’em. I thought you 
wouldn’t let me have ’em!’ It was the first 
glimpse of deception in my little girl, and 
would have saddened me, had. I not been so 
pleased with the confidence indicated in the 
confession. I did not frighten her with re- 
proval. I should have opportunities enough 
to direct her toward the right. I simply 
asked, ‘Did you eat them?’ And she re- 
plied: ‘No: I didn’t like ’em. I threw ’em 
away. 353) 

‘*Ves,’’ I said, ‘‘Doris seems a very shy 
and reticent child; but Frank is not, is he?’’ 

‘*Frank is easily startled, too, if he fears 
he has said too much. Young as he is, he 
seems ashamed of good impulses put into 
action for the first time. I think most chil- 
dren must be like him- 

‘*When Frank went with me into Boston 
the other day, he became quite drawn to one 
of the conductors in an electric-car, and even 
offered him a treasured bit of candy. As the 
man thanked him, Frank looked quickly at 
me, as if ashamed that I should have seen 
what had occurred. I wondered why the 
child should distrust my sympathy, and took 
pains to pat his hand and whisper, ‘I guess 
he was glad to get it.’ Yes, children are 
shy little things. Who holds a child’s love 
and confidence owns something beyond price. 
But, to become really intimate with a child 
and be a confidant in his woes and happi- 
ness, we must get off our pedestals of dig- 
nity. We can learn a lesson from the 
babies, who are afraid of grown people, yet 
play fearlessly with other children, even when 
these are strangers. If you wish to conquer 
a strange baby, the quickest way is to reduce 
your dimensions, to get down on the floor, 
and thus make yourself appear, at least, as 
nearly as, possible of his height. Something 
of this we can apply to the treatment of our 
own children. They are sufficiently aware of 
our bigness, our age, and the respect due to 
us. If we wish to have their confidence, we 
must show them we have not forgotten what 
it was to be little, and even that we weren’t 
perfect then, although, in their ignorance, 
they may so consider us now. 

‘“‘You know what good friends Emily 
Thorne and her mother are. They seem more 
like devoted sisters. I asked Mrs. Thorne 
once how she had managed, and she talked 
on the subject with the greatest frankness. 
This is what she said: ‘I always felt an in- 
terest in Emily’s affairs, and showed it. 
Then I didn’t put myself on an altar, and 
ask Emily to worship me. I preferred that 
she should Jook on me as a companion. She 
used to tell me everything. One evening, 
when she was about twelve, on her return 
from a neighbor’s, I went, as usual, to her 
room for a quiet chat. ‘‘O mother,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I’ve done something awfully silly. I 
know you will think it the silliest thing in 
the world!’’ ‘‘What is it?’’ I asked. ‘‘I 
used to do silly things sometimes, when I was 
younger.’’ ‘‘Oh, I’m really ashamed to tell 
you. Harold kissed me at the door, and I 
kissed ‘him!’’ ‘‘Well, Emily Thorne, that 
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is silly, and no mistake! But I shall have 
to tell you that your mother was just as silly 
when she was a girl!’’ ” 

‘As children will do unwise things, how 
much better it is for their parents to know 
about them! Of course, we all want our 
little saplings to be stronger and finer than 
we are; but we can hardly expect them to be 
much better. They cannot flourish like a 
green bay-tree, if they partake of the nature 
of a juniper! But the young tree may grow 
into one more perfect than the parent from 
which it came. We may expect our children 
to be tempted in just the ways we have been, 
and that they will have many of our own 
follies and weaknesses. But, if they will but 
confide these to us, they can have the strength 
derived from our experiences to help them 
avoid the evil. They must be sure of our 


love, and that in spite of any wrong-doing. ; 


Having gained their confidence, we must 
keep it. We must not betray their little 
secrets. We must be their best, their closest 
friends.’’ 

Nell stopped; and we stitched away in 
silence for a while, each thinking of the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

“*Ts love blind?’’ I asked. ~ 

‘Blind! Far from it! Love has wonder- 
ful eyes. Love has even second sight. Do 
I not know when my children appear well? 
Do I not know when they are not at their 
best? All can see evil plainly. The eyes of 
love can see the good which is hidden from 
the common sight. This is why the true 
mother can find excuses for her child’s wrong 
conduct, and this is what gives her her power 
of influence. The too visible evil does not 
frighten her, for she can see the hidden good. 
She knows the foundation she has to build 
upon. How many great men have owed their 
success to the far-seeing love of a mother or 
sister, or even of a step-mother, who could 
see below the surface faults and unattractive-- 
ness the foundation of talents and good- 
ness!’’ 


Speaking a Piece. 


Those were splendid days, tinged with no 
trace of blue, when I attended the district 
school, wearing trousers buttoned to a calico 
waist. I had ambitions then. I was sure that 
some day I could spell down the school, pro- 
pound a problem in fractions.that would puzzle 
the teacher, and play checkers in a way that 
would cause my name to be known throughout 
the entire township. 

In the midst of these pleasant emotions a 
cloud appeared upon the horizon of my happi- 
ness. What was it? A Friday Afternoon, 
that’s all, Our teacher announced that there- 
after every week we were to have a Friday 
Afternoon. There were to be no lessons: 
everybody was to speak a piece, and then there 
was to bea spelling-match, and that was all. 
But, oh, it was enough! 


Monday began blue and gloomy, and the © 


density increased as the week passed. My 
mother drilled me well in my lines, and my big 
sister was lavish in her praise; but the awful 
ordeal of standing up before the whole school 
was yet to come. Thursday night I slept but 
little, and all Friday morning I was in a burn- 
ing fever. At noon I could not eat my hunch; 
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but T tried to, manfully, and, as I munched on 
the tasteless morsels, salt tears rained on the 

_ johnny-cake I held in my hand. And even 
when the girls brought in big bunches of wild- 
flowers and cornstalks, and began to decorate 
the platform, things appeared no brighter. 

Finally, the teacher went to the door, and 
rang the bell. Nobody seemed to play; and, as 
the scholars took their seats, some, very pale, 
tried to smile, and others whispered, “Have 
you got your piece?” Still others kept their 
lips working, repeating lines that struggled hard 
to flee. 

Names were called; but I did not see who 
went up, neither did I hear what was said. At 
last my name was called. It came like a clap 
of thunder,—as great a surprise, a shock. I 
clutched the desk, struggled to my feet, passed 
down the aisle, the sound of my shoes echoing 
through the silence like the strokes of a mawl. 
The blood seemed ready to burst from my eyes, 
ears, and nose. 

I reached the platform, missed my footing, 
stumbled, and nearly fell. I heard the giggling 
that followed, and knew that a red-haired boy, 
who had just spoken, and was therefore un- 
necessarily jubilant, had laughed aloud. I was 
angry. I shut my fists so’that the nails cut my 
flesh, and, glaring straight at the red head, shot 
my bolt :— 

I know not how others may feel; but, sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my 
heart and my hand to this vote. It is my liv- 
ing sentiment; and, by the blessing of God, it 
shall be my dying sentiment. Independence 
now, and independence forever. 

That was all of the piece. I gave the whole 
thing in a mouthful, and started for my seat, 
got half way there, and remembered I had for- 
gotten to bow, turned, went back to the plat- 
form, bowed with a jerk, started again for my 
seat, and, hearing some one laugh, ran. 

Reaching the seat, I burst into tears. 

The teacher came over, patted my head, 
kissed my cheek, and told me I had done first- 
rate; and, after hearing several others speak, I 
calmed down, and quite agreed with her.—Z/- 
bert Hubbard, in Homes of American Statesmen. 


Be Cheerful. 


The sovereign voluntary path to cheerfulness» 
if our spontaneous cheertulness be lost, is to sit 
up cheerfully, to look round cheerfully, and to 
act and speak as if cheerfulness were already 
there. If such conduct doesn’t make you soon 
feel cheerful, nothing else on that occasion can. 
So to feel brave, act as if we were brave, use all 
our will to that end, and a courage-fit will very 
likely replace the fit of fear. Again, in order 
to feel kindly toward a person to whom we 
have been inimical, the only way is more or less 
deliberately to smile, to make sympathetic in- 
quiries, and to force ourselves to say genial 
things. One hearty laugh together will bring 
enemies into a closer conimunion of heart than 
hours spent on both sides in inward wrestling 
with the mental demon of uncharitable feeling. 
To wrestle with a bad feeling only pins our at- 
tention on it, and keeps it still fastened in the 
mind: whereas, if we act as if from some better 
feeling, the old bad feeling soon folds its tents 
like an Arab, and silently steals away.—Pre/. 
William James, in Scribner's Magazine. 
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Literature. 


John Witt Randalf’s Poems.* 


This book is to the writer of this notice 


of it like a resurrection from the dead. It 
is now forty years since he first made ac- 


guaintance with Mr. Randall’s Comsolations 


of Solitude, a volume which was printed, but 
not fairly published, in 1856. The book was 
given to him by his room-mate in Abbot 
Hall, Exeter Academy, Stanley Abbot, a 
younger brother of Dr. Francis E. Abbot, to 
whose devotion to the memory of Mr. Ran- 
dall and to whose confidence in his poetic 
genius we are indebted for this sumptuous 
volume, wherein the ‘‘Consolations of Soli- 
tude’’ is reprinted, together 
poems of great merit. Stanley Abbot, who 
died at Gettysburg, and whose name, worthy 
of its place and company, is written with 
many others in Harvard’s great Memorial 
Hall, is the subject of two of the most ten- 
der and beautiful of Mr. Randall’s letters 
preserved in the volume; and the present 
writer remembers well the answering affection 
of the boy for the man past middle age. He 
was ready to contend that Mr. Randall’s 
poems were characterized by the highest order 
of genius; and he hesitated considerably be- 
fore giving the volume containing them to 
one whom he thought might not be able to 
appreciate so rare a gift, but who, at least, 
learned some of the poems by heart, and has 
been haunted by certain of their lines and 
phrases to this day. 

Outwardly the book of 1856 was not beau- 
tiful to behold. Printer and binder had done 
all they could to make it unattractive to the 
eye. The nominal publisher, John P. Jew- 
ett, had no responsibility for it, and did 
nothing for its success,—less, perhaps, than 
he might have done if Mr. Randall had not 
been so terribly afraid of ever seeming to do 
anything that might be construed as a de- 
mand on his part for some public recognition. 

Dr. Francis E. Abbot was ‘‘the onlie be- 
getter’’ of the book in a clearer sense than 
‘cw. H.’’ was ‘‘the onlie begetter’’ of 
‘Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Mr. Randall had 
permitted his poetic gift to lie dormant for 
many years, when he and young Abbot con- 
ceived a great friendship for each other, the 
boy being then (1851) about fourteen, and 
the man about thirty-seven years old; and 
the boy’s part in this friendship was to 
quicken into new activity the man’s poetic 
mind, Dr. Abbot sets out with an account 
of the publication of Comsolations of Solitude 
in 1856, and quotes some of the letters and 
reviews which it elicited. The personal 
sources from which they emanated demand 
for them serious attention. The praise of 
Bryant, Epes Sargent, Jones Very, Ephraim 
Peabody, the elder Dana, E. P. Whipple, 
and others, was highly significant. And, had 
it been the fortune of Mr. Randall to have 
lived a little nearer Concord, and to have 
been one of the Concord set, he would no 
doubt have had his cult as surely as some 
others, and for as good reasons, if not better. 
eae oe ea eee eee 

*Porms or Nature AnD Lirs. By John Witt Ran- 


dall. Edited by Francis Ellingwood Abbot. Bes‘on: 
Geo. H) Ellis, 4 


with other 
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Mr. Randall was born in Boston, where his 
father’s residence occupied the site of his 
great-grandfather’s, Samuel Adams, ‘‘the 
Father of the Revolution.’? He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1834; and, upon his 
father’s urgency, studied medicine for three 
years. But his inclination was to science, 
and he barely escaped a great experience as 
one of the staff of Wilkes’s exploring expedi- 
tion. His relations with his father were un- 
happy, and did much to give his life its 
special character of seclusion, and to infect 
it with a pessimistic strain. His delight in 
the observation of nature was a great re- 
source, his verse-writing another, the collect- 
ing of rare engravings a third, his friend- 
ships—which were not numerous, but very 
strong—a fourth. They included all the 
members of Mr. Joseph Hale Abbot’s family, 
Francis E. and his brother Stanley with par- 
ticular zest. His relations with them as boys 
and young men were certainly remarkable, 
such was his footing of equality with them 
and the large demands he made on their in- 
telligence and ideality. He was an opulent 
talker, opinionated and dogmatic; and, his 
young friends being equally positive, the 
conyersation could not have been any ‘‘mush 
of concession.’’ The justice of his opinions 
as expressed in his letters does not impress 
us so much as their individuality. In some 
of them we seem to find the germs of Dr. 
Abbot’s most absolute convictions of more 
recent date. His appreciation of living 
heroes was not equal to his appreciation of 
such dead ones as Samuel Adams and Nathan 
Hale. The great anti-slavery movement did 
not appeal to him, nor the war into which it 
grew at length. His misconception of Theo- 
dore Parker’s position is remarkable for one 
who was himself unchurched by his radical 
opinions. ; 

But Dr. Abbot’s sketch of his friend’s 
life, so full of loyal admiration, is of sec- 
ondary interest compared with the. collection 
of poems which it introduces to our attention. 
That Dr. Abbot’s estimate of these should be 
an exaggeration of their real worth would not 
be strange. But the exaggeration is not 
gross. The poems are very real poems. 
Their sincerity is their most obvious note. 
This poet’s love of nature was without dis- 
simulation. One of the best expressions of 
this is in ‘‘Assabet Brook and River.”’ 
Here the expression is shaped upon the fact 
with singular fidelity. The verse is more 
akin to Bryant’s than to any other poet’s, 
but with more variety of apprehension and 
suggestion, if less of metrical perfection and 
infallibility of verbal touch. Mr. Randall’s 
verses may suggest this or that other poet’s; 
but his individuality'is always stamped on 
them. ‘‘The Waking of Fancy in the 
Spring,’’ for example, must, it would seem, 
suggest Emerson’s ‘‘May Day’’; and it 
might be read in the same hour with that, and 
not be much abashed. What we should miss 
would be Emerson’s magical phrases, as we 
should miss Wordsworth’s, comparing the 
‘€Qde to Conscience’? with Wordsworth’s 
‘‘Intimations of Immortality’’ or his ‘‘Ode 
to Duty.’’ Jones Very wrote of the ‘‘Ode to 
Conscience’? as ‘‘striking and sublime,’’ 
and it is certainly very powerful and impres- 
sive. But poetry has a yocabulary fof its 
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own, and to doubt this and act accordingly 
seems to have been a part of Mr. Randall’s 
sincerity. Consequently, we have him drop- 
ping with the fatal facility of Wordsworth 
into prosaic forms. As with the greater 
poet, there are many passages and some 
entire poems which have no such fault; 
and what is always reassuring is that the 
thought is better than the art. Those poems 
which are touched with grief for a young 
friend, too early lost, are among the most 
affecting. ‘‘Music’’? and other parts of 
“*Fancy’s Kaleidoscope’’ are rich in fancy 
and imagination, and have much lyrical 
sweetness. ‘‘Vos non Vobis’’ might well be 
a third immortal with John S. Dwight’s 
“*Rest’’? and Cranch’s ‘‘Thought is Deeper 
than ‘All Speech.’’ It. has the brevity, the 
self-restraint, the condensation, which many 
of Mr. Randall’s poems lack, but which best 
equip a poem for an endless voyage on the 
flood of time. Dr. Abbot has reared a noble 
monument to his friend, and we sincerely 
trust that many will for their own sake draw 
near and read the story which it tells of a 
true poet’s life and love. 


WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. By H. G. 
Wells. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—Many a man has believed that an in- 
creasingly complex social organization offers 
little chance for the proper development and 
freedom of the individual, —that ‘*the indi- 
vidual withers, and the world is more and 
more.’’ In this novel of the future the 
author looks forward to a time when mechan- 
ical achievement shall far outstrip moral and 
social progress; and the result is a series of 
dreary, fantastic pictures, more like the 
nightmare of a disordered fancy than the seri- 
ous forecast of a scientific mind, such as we 
have been told that it is. Mr. Wells is, in- 
deed, considered an expert in the possibili- 
ties of science, and has only recently given a 
lecture on ‘*The Discovery of the Future’’ 
before the Royal Institution of London. It 
is fair to hope, however, that his pessimism 
regarding the moral and spiritual capabilities 
of the race has slighter claims for considera- 
tion. The plot of the book is subordinated 
to these pictures of London civilization in 
2100 A.D. Graham, the sleeper, goes into a 
trance at the end of the nineteenth century. 
His fortune increases continually, under the 
care of a body of trustees, or a council; and, 
when he wakes, he is owner of half the 
world. There are but four cities in England, 
country life is a thing of the past, news- 
papers have been replaced by phonographic, 
or ‘‘babble,’’ machines, moving ways supply 
rapid transit, and aeroplanes and aeropiles fly 
through the air. His awakening is the signal 
for an uprising of the people, which makes for 
regeneration. 


THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES.  Trans- 
lated, with Introduction and Notes, by George 
Herbert Palmer, Alford Proféssor of Philos- 
ophy in Harvard University. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—Every 
reader who is acquainted with Prof. Palmer’s 
translation of the Odyssey will be avid of 
this new piece of work. It may be a ques- 
tion-whether"Prof. Palmer’s= talent is so well 
adapted to{Sophocles’as ‘to {Homer, *tbut.it 
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must be an expert in such matters who would 
dare decide. Certain it is that the present 
translation reads as delightfully and impres- 


‘sively as if we had it here in its original 


form. Prof. Palmer has written twenty-five 
pages of introductory matter, first explaining 
his method of translation, next the function 
of the chorus in the Greek drama, and, 
finally, the legend upon which the Antigone 
is based. The poverty and crudity of the 
sources remind us of those with which 
Shakespeare worked and ‘‘made plain cloth 
to be velvet by his handsome wearing of it.’’ 
The extent to which Sophocles transcends 
the limitations of his time, and speaks a 
universal language, is something wonderful. 
We have not gone three pages before we have 
light upon the Philippine question. Ismene 
says: ‘‘What! In opposition to the State?’’ 
And Antigone answers, ‘‘ My brother, though, 
and yours.’’ Many are still under the delu- 
sion that the State can do no wrong. But 
there are some who recognize a ‘‘higher 
law.’’ 


IpYLLs OF THE SEA. By Frank T. Bullen. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25.—The 
success of Mr. Bullen’s first book, Zhe Cruise 
of the Cachelot, has doubtless encouraged him 
to put together these short sketches of sea 
life and marine natural history. They show 
how the wonders of the sea may affect a man 
with eyes to see and brain to speculate and 
heart to feel, when he comes in close contact 
with them day after day, watching out alone 
from the crow’s nest of a whaler or study- 
ing the cruel warfare and mysterious phenom- 
ena of the submarine world. These sketches 
mean experience plus imagination; and their 
general effect is always convincing, whether 
certain incidents are true or not. J. St. Loe 
Strachey has written the introduction; and he 
remarks truly that, in spite of Mr. Bullen’s 
evident scientific accuracy, there is always an 
air of mystery and enchantment about his 
writing. De Quincey’s brother told De 
Quincey that all his arguments against the 
supernatural were perfectly sound here in 
England, but that they did not hold ‘‘to the 
suth’ard of the line.’’? In the southern seas 
were still to be found realms where pure rea- 
son was not supreme. Mr. Bullen takes us 
sailing with him ‘‘to the suth’ard of the line. ’’ 


MONEY AND BIMETALLISM. By Henry A. 
Miller. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
We have in this book a careful and not too 
elaborate study of the uses and operations of 
money and credit. Such a study is not made 
easily apprehensible to the lay mind, the 
clergy in matters of finance being the experts. 
Mr. Miller is clearly one of these, and he 
makes his statement in terms that only re- 
quire attention to be understood by any per- 
son of good intelligence. That they will be 
universally accepted is unlikely, money being 
a subject that is exceedingly inviting to 
cranks who have, they think, a special com- 
mission for making the financial world go 
round. Mr. Miller’s position is conserva- 
tive. He is for gold as the standard of 
value, and treats the objections to the gold 
standard with at least apparent fairness and 
sobriety. Special chapters are devoted to 
‘*Bimetallism’’ and ‘‘Symmetallism,’’ which 
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promise for the writer no advantage. By 
symmetallism is to be understood the virtual 
fusion of gold and silver into a single coin, 
—‘‘virtual,’’ we say, because an actual fu- 
sion is not contemplated, but certificates rep- 
resenting an ideal fusion. 


CROMWELL’s Own. By Arthur Paterson. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
Stories of the great Civil War have the ad- 
vantage of a setting with which every one is 
comparatively familiar, and which is yet 
sufficiently far removed from our own times 
to assume picturesqueness. Cavaliers and 
Roundheads afford effective contrasts, and the 
reverses of history supply ample material for 
the novelist. Mr. Paterson’s story takes us 
into the very household of Cromwell. The 
hero has been Jed to join the Covenanters by 
his desire to revenge the cruelty shown to his 
father, a Socinian. 
as distasteful to the Puritans as to the Royal- 
ist; but Cromwell protects the young man, 
who is a great help to him in drilling and 
organizing the Parliamentary troops. The 
plot is well managed, and the love-story gives 
an agreeable variety to the warlike temper of 
the times. It is a good specimen of the his- 
torical romance. 


THOSE DALE GIRLS. By Frances Weston 
Carruth. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.25.—This is a bright, lively story of two 
girls who meet misfortune bravely, and un- 
dertake to support themselves by making 
cake, sauces, jelly, and the like. Their road 
to success is anything but an easy one. 
They make mistakes, and grow desperately 
tired, and experience rebuffs of various 
kinds; but their pluck holds out, and their 
ability to make fun out of most unpromising 
circumstances never fails, so that their trials 
make good reading for others, at least. 
More than that, lovers are not wanting; and 
the necessity for hard work is over long 
before girlhood has been wasted. One of the 
lovers becomes a soldier, and fights the 
Spaniards at Santiago. Altogether, it is an 
unpretentious tale, well adapted to interest 
young girls. 


THE BEE PEOPLE. By Margaret Warner 
Morley. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.25.—The chapter on bees in Zhe Fuiry- 
land of Science has been considered one of 
the best and most interesting brief accounts 
of the doings of this marvellous people; but 
now the younger children can find the story 
told with even greater fulness of detail and 
with quite as much animation in this charm- 
ing and unique book by Miss Morley. The 
formation of the bee is amply illustrated by 
enlarged illustrations, and the wonderful 
story of the little creature and its colony ‘is 
given in such a way that no child could fail 
to be interested. Miss Morley’s books have 
always been well received, and gained the 
approval of actual use with children; but she 
has never had a more thoroughly interesting 
subject than this. 


Miss CAYLEY'S ADVENTURES. By Grant 
Allen. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons,— 
The serio-comic strain of Mr. Allen’s sum- 
mer novel is much more amusing than if it 
contained undiluted fun and nonsense. One 
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might, perhaps, read satire into it; but that 
is not necessary. ‘The heroine is a Girton 
graduate, who is left penniless, and com- 
pelled to make her own way in life. Her 
taste for adventures and her facility for find- 
ing them are most un-English, but eminently 
satisfactory to the reader who enjoys bur- 
lesque. The book is illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. 


Miscellaneous. 


A new and revised edition of G. A. Went- 
worth’s Plane Geometry has recently been 
brought out by Ginn & Co. It has been 
tested by ten or a dozen years of use. Mr. 
Wentworth is the author of a well-known 
series of text-books in mathematics. 


Dr. William J. Rolfe’s edition of Scott’s 
Lay of the Last Minstrel appears as the May 
number of ‘‘ The Riverside Literature Series, ’’ 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Its 
value as a working edition, unusually rich in 
notes and comparisons, has been demonstrated 
through twoscore and more years of use. An 
extra number of the series include selections 
from the writings of eleven English authors, 
carefully chosen, and printed with portraits 
and brief biographical sketches. 


Dr. Paul Carus publishes a second and en- 
larged edition of his Lthical Problem, mak- 
ing a very interesting volume, in which Dr. 
Carus’s own matter is in the ascendant; 
while there are contributions from many 
others, those of Mr. William M. Salter being 
the most notable. Those who enjoy a serious 
discussion of matters of first-rate importance 
will find such a discussion here. Our incli- 
nation is to Dr. Carus as having the best of 
the argument as against Mr. Salter, while 
there is that in the manner of Mr. Salter’s 
self-expression that makes it more engaging 
and more fruitful than Dr. Carus’s; but, so 
long as Dr. Carus does not drop into poetry, 
we are ready to condone the dryness of his 
intellectual procedure. 


Olive Thome Miller’s latest book on birds 
is intended to interest young people, and has 
grown out of her experience in talking to 
schools. She believes that what children 
need at first is not the science of ornithology, 
however diluted, but an account of the life 
and habits of birds that will arouse interest 
in them as living creatures. The thirty 
chapters of her book are bright and interest- 
ing, varied by anecdote and illustrated by 
some of the best bird pictures we have ever 
seen in a book of this kind. There are 
twenty full-page plates, eight of which are 
colored, and as many more small figures in 
the text. The title of the book, Zhe First 
Book of Birds, indicates that it is for. com- 
paratively young readers. It is published by 

. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. % 


The fifty-seventh volume of the Century 
Magazine includes the numbers from Novem- 
ber, 1898, to April, 1899, inclusive. It is 
distinguished by accounts of events in the 
Spanish War, turnished by those who were 
themselves a large part of all that they saw 
there. Sampson, Shafter, Hobson, Sigsbee, 
and others take turns in telling thrilling tales 
that will be especially important material for 
the historian of the future. 
Ford’s articles on Franklin, the beautifully 
illustrated series of ‘‘Old English Masters, ’’ 
by John C. Van Dyke, and Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler’s studies of Alexander the Great, are 
notable among the serials; while James 
Bryce, Walter Wellman, and others have 
written important single articles. The chief 
serial story of the volume is Marion Craw- 
ford’s '‘ Via Crucis ’’; and the shorter stories 
are by Jacob Riis, Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
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Mary Hallock Foote, Mr. Stockton, and 
others. ‘‘The Heroes of Peace Series’’ 
deserves a word of warm appreciation. 


The Magazines. 


The July Adlantic is opened with a valuable 
paper on ‘*‘English Imperialism,’’ in which 
Prof. William Cunningham of Cambridge, 
Eng., shows the gradual development of Eng- 
lish policy from selfish nationalism to the 
cosmopolitanism of to-day, which seeks the 
good of all through fair play and equal treat- 
ment. Horace Howard Furness contributes 
an interesting study of Much Ado about 
Nothing, inquiring into its sources. The 
tenement - house studies by Jacob Riis are 
continued by a paper on ‘‘Curing the 
Blight,’’ showing the improved conditions 
that have come from persistent, intelligent 
effort. The instalment of ‘‘Prince Kropot- 
kin’s Biography’’ tells of his sufferings in 
the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
relates the means by which he made his re- 
markable escape. Miss Johnston’s new story 
is one of unusual power, and promises a plot 
of unusual interest. There are also articles 
by Agnes Repplier, Leon H. Vincent, 
Charles Johnston, and Mark H. Liddell, be- 
sides stories by Will Payne and Francis 
Lynde. 


Books Received. 


To Pusiisners.— AU books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Boaks Received,’ with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

Sea Drift. Poems by Grace Ellery Channing. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 

The Sixth Sense, and Other Stories. By Margaret Sutton 

Briscoe. $1.25. 

That Fortune. By Charles Dudley Warner. $1.50. 

The Santiago Campaign. By Capt. John Bigelow. $1.25. 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

A Spring Song. By T. Nash. (1600.) 

Benedicite, or the Song of the Three Children. By G. C. 
Child Chaplin. Br.50. 4 a 
Sermons Biographical and Miscellaneous. By Benjamin 

Jowett. $2.50. 
From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New Vork. 
ee rors Factors in the Study of the Early Progress of 
Christianity. By Rev. James Orr. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,’ ete. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - Boston. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE BIBLE, 
and its Place among the Sacred Books of 
the World. By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Price $1.50. 

MONTHLY SERMONS of Mr. SUNDERLAND. 
so cts. a year. Send stamp-for sample copy. 


Address: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA; 
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JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


ConrENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ,.. The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—7ke 
Nation. 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit, 

His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages tHaGbElone to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.’"—CuHas. G. AMES, 7 
the New World. 

‘We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
have shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”—Tke Unitarian, 


For sale by bookseilers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


CHAPEL PRAYERS 


OF 


GEORGE RUDOLPH FREEMAN, 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, 
Meadville Theological School. 


Published as a loviny Slemorial by his Students. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


For sale at Book-rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Gro. H. 
ELLIS, 272 Congress Street. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man?’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little yol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to share his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 

It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—The New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt a 
brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - Boston. 
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The Bishop’s Visit. 


Tell you about it? Of course, I will. 

I thought it would be dreadful to have him come; 
For mamma said I must be quiet and still, 

And put away my whistle and drum. 


Then out in the kitchen I made my. lair, 
And started a game of hide-and-seek; 

But Bridget refused to have me there, 
For the bishop was coming to stay a week. 


And she must have cookies and cakes and pies, 
And fill every closet and platter and pan, 

Till I thought the bishop, so great and wise, 
Must be an awfully hungry man! 


Well, at last he came; and I do declare, 

Dear grandpapa, he looked just like you, 
With his gentle voice and silvery hair, 

And his eyes with a smile a-shining through. 


And he thinks it’s no matter at all 
If little boys run and jump and climb, 

And that mamma should be willing to let me crawl 
Through the banister-rails in the hall some time. 


But Bridget, sir, made a great mistake 
In stirring up such a bother. You see, 
The bishop didn’t care for cake, 
But really liked to play games with me, 


But, though he’s honored in word and act,— 
Stoop down, for this is a secret now,— 
He couldn’t spell Boston,— that’s a fact,— 
But whispered to me to tell him how. 
—Emily H, Miller. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Plucky Little Foreigner. 


BY RUTH HUNTINGTON SESSIONS. 


When the florist on the corner of Chester- 
field Avenue went out of business, a Japanese 
store was opened there. It was a little below 
the sidewalk, so that the children, as they 
passed by with their nurses, could look down 
into the windows. Most of these children 
knew nothing of shops; for Chesterfield 
Avenue was a very grand street,—no other 
stores upon it except the apothecary’s. So 
before long there were groups of spectators 
without, as well as purchasers within. You 
could buy the nicest presents there for five 
or ten cents,—bows and arrows; tiny cups 
and saucers or whole sets of dishes in queer 
little baskets; nests of pink and blue eggs, 
one within another, till you got down to the 
smallest egg imaginable; boxes of dry paper 
wisps, that opened out in warm water, and 
made lovely flowers; and, for mammas, odd- 
shaped teapots, or pin-trays with golden 
dragons, or salt-cellars shaped like funny 
fishes and cats’ heads. The young merchant 
was most good-natured, always willing to set 
the musical gongs ringing for the children or 
light a sweet-smelling pastille, which added 
to the spicy odors that hung about the place. 

No wonder this corner became a popular 
spot, you will say; but what do you suppose 
made the children gather thickly before the 
window one afternoon near Christmas time of 
that year? Why, on the broad window-sill, 
a Space had been cleared among the odd bits 
of gilded and lacquered bric-a-brac, just big 
enough to hold a scrap of a carved chair with 
a high back; and in it sat the dearest Japan- 
ese baby, about two and a half years old, 
with stiff black hair, like that on the Japan- 
ese dolls themselves, a brown face, with nar- 
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row, half-shut eyes that could twinkle as 
merrily as an American baby’s, and a cun- 
ning, big-sleeved gown of dull blue silky 
stuff, wrapping her fat figure from chin to 
toes. She sat so still when the children 
came to look at her that they wondered 
whether she was some new and wonderful 
kind of doll. 

““How much does she cost, I wonder?’’ 
Rosalind Van Sand asked her nurse. ‘‘If 
she’s very expensive, I know papa’d get her 
for my Christmas present; for he said I 
should have the biggest doll that could be 
bought this year.’’ 

But by and by the baby moved, and showed 
her white teeth; and then the children rushed 
inside the store. ‘‘Isn’t she a cunning? O 
you dear little thing!’’ they cried, surround- 
ing her. The storekeeper had sent to Japan 
for his sweet-faced young wife and this tiny 
daughter, who was now to live there with her 
parents, and grow up like an American child. 
All the English she knew was ‘‘Goo’-by!’’ 
and you can guess how many times she was 
coaxed to say it over and over. Her name, 
so far as she could make the children under- 
stand it, was lami, or Yami. And, dear me! 
she was the greatest advertisement that could 
have been found for her father’s business; 
for now not only were Christmas presents of 
all descriptions bought there by little pur- 
chasers, but mammas and papas, hearing 
about her, would come there and shop also. 
Before long nearly every house on Chester- 
field Avenue had a tall Japanese lily in one 
of its windows. Z 

Little Iami rocked in the sun, rode to the 
park in spring with her pretty mother, and 
by autumn, when the children came back 
brown and strong from the country, she was 
big enough to go to Miss Ellis’s kindergarten 
upstairs. . And Lieutenant Ralston, Elsie 
Arnold’s uncle, who had been to Japan and 
could speak their language, talked with the 
parents, and found that the wife was from a 
high-born family, which, through political 
troubles, had lost rank, so that the child was 
a lady by birth. 

Elsie and Rosalind, and the little Hastings 


brothers and sisters, and several more, were. 


going to the kindergarten. So Jami was made 
a pet at once. There was always a rivalry 
for holding her hands in the circle; and she 
was chosen in all games, which she learned 
rapidly. She was very happy, hopping about 
like a birdie in her queer blue gown, mak- 
ing paper boxes with her deft fingers, and 
singing the words of the songs, though the 
tunes had a rather monotonous sound, if she 
tried them alone; for the Japanese idea of 
music is not exactly like ours, and she sang 
as she had heard her mother sing when she 
was being rocked to sleep. But kindergarten 
plays could not last forever; and, as the 
winters went on, there came to be quite a 
tall girl in the shop, too big to sit in the 
window any more among the lily bulbs and 
the cloisonné vases. She dressed in a scarlet 
frock now, made like the other children’s, 
and went to a real school; and here poor little 
Iami’s troubles began. Not all the children 
on Chesterfield Avenue were gracious young 
ladies and gentlemen, I am sorry to say, even 
those who had been among the beautifully 
dressed groups before the store on former 
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days. Most of the girls went about with 
arms entwined at recess, whispering together, 
without a thought of. their former friend, 
gentle and courteous as she had always been 
to them. And the boys were worse; for they 
tipped her books off her desk, called her 
‘*Chop-sticks’’ and ‘‘Jappie,’’ and teased 
her in other ways; though the poor little 
thing never complained, and would not let 
the big tears roll down till she was safe at 
home. Harold Van Sand, Rosalind’s brother, 
was the most trying, perhaps because he and 
Rosalind had a preoccupied papa and mamma, 
who were too much away from home to be 
with them, like the other children’s parents. 
But Iami kept on at her lessons, and learned 
quickly. : 
One day a celebrated man came to visit the 
school, who had written books, and whom the 
children were all interested to see. After 


talking to them, he said: ‘‘Now, children, © 


I’m going to give you a ‘poser’ in the way 
of a geography question. Who can tell me 
of some part of the world where the people 
could say ‘up south’ and ‘down north’ ?”’ 

They all wrinkled their foreheads. Then 
Harold called triumphantly, — 

‘*Half-way up a mountain, where you had 
your back to the south.”’ ° 

‘‘Wrong!’’ said the great man. ‘‘It 
doesn’t depend simply on the way you stand, 
but on the ‘lay of the land,’ as they say.’’ 

Harold grew red; and the other children 
were surprised, for they thought he had 
guessed. Then little lami spoke up gently, — 

‘*Would there be a place in my country, 


where the Yenisei River flows into the 
Arctic Ocean?’’ 
‘“Good!’’ exclaimed the gentleman. ‘‘You 


have it: the way a river runs is dowz, be- 
cause that shows the slope of the earth’s sur- 
face.’’ 

When the children went out for recess, 
Harold was cross. ‘*You are not so very 
clever,’’ he said to Iami. ‘‘I should have 
thought of that in a minute.’’ Then he 
began to show the others some sealing-wax 
which he had brought from his mother’s 
desk. He lighted a match in the cloak- 
room, where there was no. teacher at the 
moment to watch them. MHarold thought, as 
he tossed the match hastily into the scrap- 
basket, that he had blown it quite out; but 
a moment after a scream from one of the 
girls made them all turn to see the pile of 
papers blazing, right beside the hanging coats 
and hats. Harold rushed to turn the faucet 
on, but there was nothing to carry water in. 
Just then Iami, who had not made a sound, 
pulled her own quaint fur cloak from its peg, 
and threw it right over the flames, pressing it 
down tight. A very bad smell and black 
smoke escaped; but, when Miss Heron came 
running to see what the noise meant, all 
danger was over, while Iami said not a word 
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about a bad little burn on the side of her 
hand or the scorch on her scarlet cuff. 

‘This dear little girl has saved your cloaks 
and the house, and perhaps our lives, —who 
knows?’’ declated Miss Heron. ‘‘I wonder 
if you know how to show her, as ladies and 
gentlemen should, that you appreciate it. J 
do, at any ratel’’ And she drew Iami up 
to her side, and kissed the brown face. 

**T can imagine!’’ muttered Harold, shame- 
facedly, while the girls clustered about her. 

This is how it happened that Iami’s school 
life became far happier, so that now she 
hardly remembers she is not a born Ameri- 
ean. She has been back once or twice to her. 
own country, but does not care to stay there; 
for her father and mother have a beautiful 
house on the avenue now, and give her every 
pleasure and advantage. The little corner 
store is no-longer theirs, but a great import- 
ing house; and, when at the last school en- 
tertainment we saw her in a tableau with 
Rosalind, the folds of the American flag 
covering them both, Lieutenant Ralston said 
it was a capital omen. What do you suppose 
he meant? 


Music-loving Toads. 


The following true story shows that toads 
not only have an ear for music, but possess 
powers of discrimination heretofore 
dreamed of :— 

At a well-known summer resort we were 
staying at the same hotel with a party of 
musical people, among whom was Madame 
——, famous for her rich contralto voice. 

These people were engaged to sing nightly 
at the amphitheatre; and we guests of the 
hotel had a double share of pleasure, for on 
their return each night they gavea brief open- 
air concert on the hotel veranda, At such 
times every window in the hotel held an eager 
listener. Madame herself rarely sang at these 
moonlight parties, but one evening she was 
prevailed upon to do so. We were on the 
veranda at the time; and some one called our 
attention to a toad, which at the sound of 
madame’s voice had hopped out of the grass 
on to the gravel walk close to the veranda 
steps, where he stood blinking and winking 
in the bright moonlight, his face turned 
toward the singer. j 

When she had finished, the toad waited. 
Then, at the sound of a chorus of voices, he 
-hopped hastily away into the grass, and was 
lost to sight. 

The second night he appeared again, this 
time with a companion; and they took up 
their places on the gravel-walk. Madame 
had been notified of her new listeners, and 
was charmed with the oddity of the thing. 
While she sang, she watched their queer little 
faces; and not once were they seen to move. 
But, when madame ceased to sing and the 
tenor began, they turned abruptly, and hopped 
away, to the amusement of all. 

The third evening every one was curious, 
and madame herself began the concert. Al- 
most as the first word left her lips there was 
a rustling of the grass, and out hopped the 
two toads; and, following them, one by one, 
seven others. They took positions along the 
walk, all facing the veranda, and proceeded 
to drink in the melody. 
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In spite of her usual care of her voice, 
madame ‘‘laid herself out’’ that night, and 
sang one after another of her choicest songs, 
her eyes all the time turned upon her queer 
little listeners; and, though they gave no 
applause, madame insisted that she had never 
met with amore sympathetic and appreciative 
audience. ‘Their very silence showed their 
deep attention. 

The two following nights the number of 
toads increased, until there were a score or 
more; and, if madame’s engagement had not 
closed on the sixth night, it is probable that 
her fame would have spread until all the toads 
at the resort had gathered to hear her. As it 
is, no other vocalist has since proved attrac- 
tive enough to command such an audience. — 
Gertrude E. Allen, in Youth's Companion. 


Marjorie’s Feast. 


“Oh, won’t you have a piece of nice mince pie? 
And here’s a bit of lobster salad, déar; 

These oysters, fried, you’!1 surely like to try ; 
And do you take your coffee strong and clear?” 


Much more I heard behind the maple-tree 
About ice-cream and caramels and cake. 

I thought, ‘‘ What careless mothers there must be, 
When children these forbidden courses take! ”’ 


I passed the open gate and entered there 
The Land of Make-believe,—enchanted land! 
And Marjorie, with hospitable air, 
Gave me a generous dish of clean white sand! 
—Emma Endicott Marean, 
in the American Kitchen Magazine. 


The S. O. T. Q. K. 


Just a few days before Queen Victoria’s 
eightieth birthday last May there died in Essex 
an old lady over ninety years of age, who was 
the last surviving member of that unique asso- 
ciation, the S..O. T. Q. K.,—the Society of the 
Queen’s Kiss. 


When only a year old, Victoria was being | 


wheeled about thé park by her nurse, when a 
troop of boarding-school girls came tripping 
along the walk. One of the number, whose fa- 
ther had some position at court, recognized 
the royal baby, and pointed it out to her 
companions. 4 

The child was immediately surrounded by an 
admiring group, and the nurse found it difficult 
to prevent her from being hastily lifted from 
the carriage. But, if the eager girls could not 
hold the child, they would at least have a kiss ; 
and one of them said to the nurse,— 

“Let us each have a kiss, and we will each 
give you a shilling.” 

The nurse accepted the offer, and was soon 
some forty shillings the richer. 

Soon the little adventure came to the ears of 
the Duchess of Kent, the future queen’s 
mother, and the ingenious servant was hastily 


summoned before her mistress, whose first im-. 


pulse was to dismiss her from the house; but 
the duke interfered. 


“DON’T BORROW TROUBLE.” 


— z + 
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“Nurse,” he said, “you are pardoned. For 
my part, I see no harm in my daughter being 
admired. It is only natural, for she is the finest 
baby in the land. But in future I forbid you 
to allow her to be kissed for less than a guinea ; 
and even that,” he said, laughing, “is a mere 
nothing.” 

The duchess posted a physician off to the 
school to ascertain the health of the girls who 
had committed the familiarity. 

' The young women subsequently formed a so- 

ciety known as “The. Society of the Queen’s 
Kiss”; and, when the young princess became 
queen, they recalled the incident. “We are,” 
they wrote, “the first of your subjects from 
whom your Majesty. received homage.” And 
on all important occasions they addressed re- 
peated expressions of allegiance. But the 
members gradually died, and with this old 
lady’s death “The Society of the Queen’s Kiss” 
has passed from existence. 


A Pet Donkey. 

When I was a boy, I had a donkey, which 
| was a great favorite. I could make it lie down 
“like a circus horse whenever I chose, and stand 
|up on its hind legs with its fore feet on my 
shoulders. It was so intelligent that it could 
lift the latch and open a door either from the 
inside or out. I have many times known) it 
open its stable door, and, coming across to our 
i house, also open that leading to the room in 
| which we had breakfast, push its head between _ 
my brother and myself, and beg for a piece of 
bread or sugar. It used to move its large ears 
backwards and forwards in a very knowing 
way, and could calculate time with wonderful 
accuracy.—Cassell’s Little Folks. 
\ 

By Proxy.—Aunt Ethel: ‘‘ Well, Beatrice, 
were you very brave at the dentist’s?”” Bea- 
trice: ‘‘Yes, auntie, I was.’’ Aunt Ethel: 
‘“Then there’s the half-crown I promised 
you. And now tell me what he did to you.’’ 
Beatrice: ‘‘He pulled out two of Willie’s 
teeth !’’—Punch. 
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- Good News. 


My Country.” 


Here lies my glebe, my moated hemisphere, 
Intact from new encroachment. I have drawn 
The ocean’s circle round it; change must here 
Come from within; as I bid France begone, 
As Britain has her forward step withdrawn 
Because I asked her, so I’1] still provide 
‘That racing Empires from my glebe shall turn aside. 


So I shall stand. And since fresh comers crowd 
Magellan’s ocean ti!l it spreads no more 

A shield of emptiness, but wears a cloud 
Of nearing menace to my world long shore, 
My Asia-fronting beach, I’ll be before 

The times: upon these islands I shall post 

My watch and citadel, lest my word turn to boast. 


O my dear better Angel and my star, 
My earthly sight needs yours, your heavenly, mine! 
Iam your flesh, and you my spirit are; 
I were too gross alone, you, too divine! 
Parted, I’d fall in dust, and you would shine 
Tn voiceless ether. Therefore we unite 
To walk on earth together, that we walk aright. 


Me shall you pilot to the eternal goal, 
Ill steer you safe through every needy day ; 
So shall the years extreme unharming roll 
To right or left; we'll find the middle way, 
Stumble and rise, till marvelling Nations say : 
Behold the twain that make their Country’s health, 
The nécessary two that poise her Commonwealth! 


Public Speaking. 


i am afraid that public speaking is falling 
off in value as the best method of moving 
public opinion. Perhaps I ought to limit 
this remark to the regions of New England; 
but I am afraid it is true of the Greater New 
England between the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific, which has been planted by men of New 
England habit. 

I have to hear a great deal of public speak- 
ing, and it seems to me that four-fifths of it 
fails in its real object. If it is so, it is be- 
cause it is too good. 

This paradox means that the men who 
speak generally know too well how to speak. 
They have a ‘‘fatal facility,’’ as Lord Byron 
called it; and they trust to that facility a 
great deal more than they ought. There used 
to be in Athens a set of men who were called 
Sophists, They are described in Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia, as I find, as ‘‘a profession of 
thetorical teachers. In early days hearers 
and pupils flocked to them in crowds; but a 
certain disrepute came to them, first from 
natural envy, second from the fact that they 
talked for pay.’’ Those are Mr. Grote’s 
reasons: they may be condensed, probably, 
in the remark of another author that ‘‘they 
spoke with equal plausibility for and against 
the same proposition, ’’ 

In our civilization these sophists are best 
represented by professional writers of leading 
editorials for the journals. These people 
think they have a great deal of influence 
where they really have none. They have lost 
their influence by writing with equal ease 
**for or against the same proposition.’’ 

Now there is great danger to a public 
speaker who attains great facility in speech 
by practice that. he shall be satisfied on a 
given occasion if he gets through well, if he 
receives the applause of the hearers, and if 


*From Owen Wister’s Phi Beta Kappa Poem at Har- 
vard, June 29. 
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they say, as they hurry away, that he has 
‘‘made a good speech.’’ The poor man is 
very apt to forget that no speech is good for 
anything the truths of which do not sink into 
men’s minds, to be remembered afterward. 
It.shall really happen that a good speaker. 
who has engaged himself months in advance 
to speak at a certain meeting, leaves his 
preparation for such an address to the hour 
before it is to be made. THe hurries into the 
street-car, to go to the hall which has been 
hired for the purpose; and he looks at his 
memorandum-book to see what he is io talk 
about. Is it Nansen’s polar expedition, or 
is it the discovery of the Antarctic? Is it 
the colonization of the Philippines, or is it 
the Peace Congress at the Hague? As the 
trolley-car carries him to the place, he brings 
to mind everything that he has thought or 
said on this subject in the last three months, 
precisely as an Italian improvisatore used to 
do when he had taken from the hat the sub- 
ject assigned to him. The consequence is 
that the audience get a speech of common- 
places, of things they have read in tlie news- 
papers, or which they might have found in a 
school geography. But it is so well said, it 
is said with so much humor or passion or 
spirit of other sort, that the agility of the 
performer for the moment deceives the audi- 
ence; and people go away with a feeling that 
Barker or Carker has made an important con- 
tribution to the subject engaged: In fact, 
Barker or Carker has really said nothing of 
any value. And, if Barker could not speak 
so well, or if Carker could not speak so well, 
if either of them had had to devote a week 
to the study of his address, the address would 
have been better. What is of value, also,— 
though of less value,—there would not be 
nearly so many public addresses as there are 
now. 

These things are well worth the considera- 
tion of public speakers, of the committees 
who arrange for public meetings, and of 
teachers of rhetoric and homiletics in the 
universities. ©The central rule is, If you 
have nothing to say, say it. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


Correspondence. 


. .. ‘I have your letter with regard to the 
subways in Sybaris. The elevators which 
take the passengers up and down are automa- 
tic. There are two cages to each elevator, 
and a connecting chain passes over a series 
of pulleys above the upper station, As the 
passengers wish to go up, they go into the 
lower elevator, which is waiting for them, 
until six have gone in. Then the door shuts 
itself. Passengers who come in above, wish- 
ing to take the elevator, go into the upper 
elevator, till six are in. If they be heavier 
than the six in the lower cage, the upper de- 
scends of itself, and takes the lower cage up. 
If they be not heavier, weights of fifty 
pounds each stand on the platform; and one 
or another adventurous traveller lifts one in 
As the two elevators arrive at their destina- 
tion, the passengers disperse. The first in- 
coming passenger of the next load lifts out 
the weights he may find in the car, and they 
then expect the circumstances as before.’’. . . 


The Need of Civic Courage. 


The men who do brave deeds are usually un- 
conscious of their picturesqueness. For two 
nights previous to the assault*upon Fort Wag- 
ner the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts Regiment 
had been afoot, making forced marches in the 
rain, and on the day of the battle the men had 
had no food since early morning. As they lay 
there in the evening twilight, hungry and wet, 
against the cold sands of Morris Island, with 
the sea fog drifting over them, their eyes fixed 
on the huge bulk of the fortress looming darkly 
three-quarters of a mile ahead, against the sky, 


word that was to bring them to their feet, and 
launch them on their desperate charge, neither 
officers nor men could have been in any holi- 
day mood of contemplation. 

War has been much praised and celebrated 
among us of late, as a school of manly virtue; 
but it is easy to exaggerate upon this point. 
Ages ago war was the gory cradle of mankind, 
the grim-featured nurse that alone could train 
our savage progenitors into some semblance of 
social virtue, teach them to be faithful one to 
another, and force them to sink their selfish- 
ness in wider tribal ends. War still excels in 
this prerogative; and, whether it be paid in 
years of service, in treasure or in life-blood, the 
war tax is still the only tax that men ungrudg- 
ingly will pay. How could it be otherwise, 
when the survivors of one successful massacre 
after another are the beings from whose loins 
we and all our contemporary races spring? 
Man is once for all a fighting animal: centuries 
of peaceful history could not breed the battle 
instinct out of us; and military virtue is the 
kind of virtue least in need of re-enforcement 
by reflection, least in need of orator’s or poet’s 
help. 

What we really need the poet’s and orator’s 
help to keep alive in us is not, then, the com- 
mon and gregarious courage which Shaw 
showed, when he marched with you, men of the 
Seventh Regiment. It is that more lonely 
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courage which he showed when he dropped his 
warm commission in the glorious Second, to 
head your dubious fortunes, Negroes of the 
Fifty-fourth. That lonely kind of valor—civic 
courage, as we call it in peace times—is the 
kind of valor to which the monuments of na- 
tions should most of all be reared, for the sur- 
vival of the fittest has not bred it into the bone 
of human beings, as it has bred military valor; 
and, of 500 of us who could storm a battery side 
by side with others, perhaps not one would be 
found ready all alone to risk his worldly fort- 
unes in resisting an enthroned abuse. The 
deadliest enemies of nations are not their for 
eign foes: they always dwell within their 
borders. And from these internal enemies civ- 
ilization is always in need of being saved. The 
nation blest above all nations is she in whom 
the civic genius of the people does the saving 
day by day, by acts without external pictur- 
esqueness, by speaking, writing, voting reason- 
ably, ‘by smiting corruption swiftly, by good 
temper between parties, by the people knowing 
true men when they see them, and preferring 
them as leaders to rabid partisans or empty 
quacks. Such nations have no need of wars to 
save them. Their accounts with righteousness 
are always even, and God’s judgments do not 
have to overtake them fitfully in bloody spasms 
and convulsions of the race Prof. William 
James. 


A Unitarian Minister. 


In Tulloch’s ‘‘Religious Thought in Brit- 
ain in the Nineteenth Century’’ is a descrip- 
tion of the father of Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
which makes a modern Unitarian resolve to 
do double work. It runs thus: ‘‘His father 
was a Unitarian minister of the tolerant, un- 
aggressive type which preceded Priestley and 
Belsham,—a man of varied culture and self- 
sacrificing, if not zealous, life. Calmly rest- 
ful in his own convictions, he was content to 
preach the great moralities and duties of re- 
ligion, as was customary in his time. His 
enthusiasm went out, like that of so many 
others of his class, into politics rather than 
religion. He would have been glad to lead 
a peaceful, busy, religious life after his own 
fashion, farming, preaching, and keeping a 
school for boys. He was devoted to the good 
of his children, and worked hard for them; 
but all the while a singular trial was prepar- 
ing for him in the bosom of his own family. 
His elder daughters (there were three older 
than Frederick) and then his wife abandoned 
his Unitarian creed, and withdrew from his 
ministry. They wrote to him that they 
could no longer ‘attend a Unitarian place of 
worship’ or ‘even take the communion with 
him.’ Each daughter took up a position 
peculiar to herself. -The eldest joined the 
Church of England; the second became a 
Baptist, under Mr. Foster, the famous essay- 
ist; and Mary, the third, was not exactly in 
sympathy with either of the others. After 
various experiences, however, she also joined 
the Church of England, as all the younger 
members of the family seem to have done.’’ 
The son Frederick became a minister of the 
Church of England; but, before joining, he 
was rebaptized at the age of twenty-six. 
‘*This,’? says Tulloch, ‘‘is a truly painful 


incident in Mr. Maurice’s career. , » , If the 
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baptismal rite of his father—always, as we 
are told, performed in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost—was not enough, what made it not 
enough?’’ Maurice’s only defence was, ‘‘I 
think I was directed to do it by the Holy 
Spirit. ’’ 

What different moods the Holy Spirit has! 

A. W. 


New York Letter. 


The gradual but sure decline of the Pres- 
byterian Church in this city has just been still 
further indicated by the closing of another of 
its churches, the Calvary Presbyterian of 
East 113th Street. The pastor, Rev. Dr. 
James Chambers, in his farewell sermon, told 
the congregation very plainly what, in his 
opinion, were the causes of the disaster 
which has overtaken themselves, and which 
threatens to involve the whole Presbyterian 
body in Greater New York. According to 
Dr. Chambers, the church-extension policy of 
his denomination has been an utter failure. 
It has been characterized neither by fore- 
thought, knowledge, nor wisdom. It has 
forced reluctant pastors and church officers 
to establish societies in neighborhoods where 
the need and the demand were both lacking. 
It organized the Calvary Church in a quarter 
of the city distinctively Jewish, with the re- 
sult that, after a struggling existence for 
seventeen years, it has been obliged to sell 
its unfinished buildings to the Hebrews, who 
will convert it into a synagogue. 

‘Dr. Chambers advises the presbytery to 
raise a church endowment fund of $500,000, 
and also to divide the city into parishes or 
districts, planting churches with great care 
where no duplicate societies already exist. 
With what Matthew Amold would call 
“sweet reasonableness,’? Dr. Chambers 
further says, in this same sermon, that the 
Higher Criticism has generated an atmos- 
phere here in which ‘‘the glorious body of 
Presbyterian doctrine’’ finds it difficult to 
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survive. The free and open discussions 
about the Bible have tugged at the very roots 
of supernatural faith, and Dr. Chambers 
feels that it is little wonder that the progress 
of Presbyterianism is impeded. Surely, 
with this admission by an eminent Presby- 
terian pastor, the liberal ministers and lay- 
men have no reason to say of their own 
efforts, as they sometimes do, ‘‘Cui bono?’’ 
It is a splendid mission to be one of the re- 
constructive forces of this century which are 
discrediting and removing the mists and tra- 
ditions which have so long obscured the 
truths of the Bible. To have aided in over- 
throwing a belief in that damnable Presby- 
terian doctrine of non-elect infants ought to 
be one of the greatest of human satisfactions. 

At the very hour that Dr. Chambers was 
preaching his farewell sermon, with its pa- 
thetic Wolsey-like note of regret, Rev. 
Thomas R.. Slicer was delivering his last 
sermon before vacation, on ‘‘Summer Re- 
ligion.’’ It was a practical and delightful 
discourse, which, it is safe to say, cleared 
up any doubts.in the minds of his hearers as 
to the saving common sense that the liberal 
faith fosters. Newspaper reports credited 
Mr. Slicer with upholding golf-playing and 
novel-reading on Sunday. In fact, Mr. 
Slicer said, with sundry important qualifica- 
tions, that he could not see any sin in play- 
ing golf Sunday afternoon if some part of 
Sunday morning had been given to worship, 
and if the golf-playing Sunday afternoon in- 
terfered with the peace of no man. To read 
a good novel was a better way to spend a 
Sunday than to’sit around a hotel piazza dis- 
turbing the quiet of others with idle talk and 
stale jokes. 

After a fruitful and crowded year’ s work, 
Mr. Slicer enters upon his summer vacation 
with an untrammelled two weeks of trout- 
fishing at Rainbow Lake in the Adirondacks. 
The remainder of the season he will spend at 


his summer home, ‘‘The Mill,’’ Little 
Compton, R.I.. As in the case of many 
another minister, rest, for him, is not 
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those who come under its influence for a life 
of intelligence and morality. 
(Signed) S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 
London. ’ 


larger churches in either Brooklyn or Man- 
hattan Borough. Arrangements for keeping 
one of them open will probably be made next 
year. Let it be hoped that talk toward this 
end will not prove to be futile, as it has so 
many times before. 

Rev. D. M. Wilson of Unity Church and 
Rev. John P. Forbes of the Church of the 
Saviour are now in New England, the former 
at Boothbay Harbor, Me., and the latter at 
Arlington, Mass. Later Mr. Forbes will be 
at Chiltonville, near Monument Bluff. Each 
has finished a year of successful work. Mr. 
Forbes has received seventeen persons to 
membership in his church since the Ist of 
January, either by confirmation or **the right 
hand of fellowship.’’ A few months ago the 
Church of the Saviour adopted a simple bond 
of fellowship, or statement of religious pur- 
pose,—a step forward which has greatly in- 
creased interest and enthusiasm in the so- 
ciety. 

Unitarian New Yorkers feel a proprietary 
interest in the new Tarrytown School, be- 
cause its generous founder, Mrs. Hackley, is 
a resident here and a member of the Church 
of the Messiah. Arrangements for the school 
to open in the fall are successfully progress- 
ing; although its head-master, at last re- 
ports, had not yet been secured. 


‘‘quitting this busy career’’; for, while at 
Little Compton, Mr. Slicer will prepare two 
courses of lectures for next fall and winter, 
—six lectures on ‘‘The Aim and Method of 
Browning, ’’ and several on the first clause of 
the Constitution of the United States, to be 
published, after their delivery, by the Patri- 
otic League, as a text-book. 

The pleasure of summer rest and work can 
easily be spoiled for the conscientious minis- 
ter if those in his care, left behind in the 
hot city, have not also their recreations for 
mind and body. This Mr. Slicer and the 
men and women engaged in the noble work 
of the Friendly Aid Settlement House have 
carefully looked after. The summer pro- 
gramme of the Friendly Aid includes a roof- 
garden, open daily, baths for men and boys, 
women and girls, and a vacation home at 
Green Farms, Conn., a recent gift to the so- 
ciety. Here will be sent for an outing differ- 
ent sets of people belonging to the Friendly 
Aid activities. 

All Souls’ Church will be reopened on the 
third Sunday in September, the date, also, 
of the reopening of the Church of the Mes- 
siah. The ministers of this latter society 
have both left the city. Dr. Savage will 
probably spend most of his vacation in Bill- 
erica with his family; while Mr. Collyer, 
with his son Robert, will make a tour of the 
Maritime Provinces, returning by the way of 
the St. Lawrence. The people of the Lenox 
Avenue Church are rejoicing this spring over 
the fact that they have succeeded in raising 
the money to pay off the mortgage of $14, - 
ooo which remained on their property. 
Their able board of trustees and efficient 
Ladies’ Aid. Society work together, and are 
the best of financiers. This accomplishment 
of theirs will undoubtedly increase the satis- 
faction which Rev. Merle St. C. Wright, 
their pastor, will take in his sumrher vaca- 
tion, which will be spent with his family at 
Colebrook, N.H. 

Rev. John W. Chadwick on the last Sun- 
day in his church preached his eleven hun- 
dredth sermon since his installation as its 
pastor thirty-five years ago. What a rich 
minister’s ‘‘barrel’? he owns! Already he is 
in his beloved country home in Chesterfield, 
Mass., which he will leave only to fill his 
engagements to lecture, before the Cambridge 
Summer School, on ‘‘The Anti-slavery 
Preachers,’’ July 7, and at the Isles of 
Shoals, on ‘‘O. B. Frothingham,’’ on July 
12, preaching at Cambridge on the Sunday 
between these dates. During his ‘‘solid 
rest?’ at Chesterfield, Mr. Chadwick ~ will 
work on his forthcoming Life of Theodore 
Parker. He has a score of big manuscript 
volumes of Parker’s letters; and, while they 
are intensely interesting reading, they will 
prove to be an embarrassment of riches, for 
the Life must be a book of only four hundred 
duodecimo pages. 

Although three of our churches in Brooklyn 
are to be closed, the Willow Place Chapel, 
under the devoted leadership of Rev. Walter 
A. Taylor, will remain open during a part of 
the summer. Rev. W. I. Nichols, Mr. 
Taylor, and several of our younger ministers 
will be in or near the city during July and 
August. It is to be regretted that union 
services are not to be held in one of our 


W.B.— Sewing and knitting were made 
part of the instructions of girls in the school, 
in consequence of the suggestions made by 
Mr. S. E. Rita, S.DO., in September, 1898, 
on the occasion of the anniversary of the 
school. 

(Signed) Hajom Kissor SINGH, 
Manager. 
25th April, 1899. 


On the 27th Mr. Williams delivered a lect- 
ure on ‘*Does Modern Knowledge banish God 
from the World??? The subject was very 
ably handled with ‘simplicity, but with much 
force and enthusiasm. I have read and heard 
it said that Unitarians lack energy and en- 
thusiasm. Was Mr. Williams an exception? 
On the 28th he left Jowai for: Nongtalang, 
accompanied by Mr. Mar Singh, Mr. Kissor 
Singh, Mr. Maha Syiém, and others, and 
arrived there on the 29th. The jungle on the 
approach to Nongtalang was then on fire, but 
the party managed to pass through safely. In 
the evening there was a meeting in the Uni- 
tarian church, and-a hearty welcome was 
accorded to Mr. Williams and the party. 

On Sunday, April 30, two young men and 
a lady were formally received into church 
membership. Mr. Williams baptized three 
children, and then preached a sermon which 
was rendered into Khasi. He left Nongta- 
lang on Monday, accompanied by a number 
of the Nongtalang Unitarians to some dis- 
tance; and he came back to Jowai on Tues- 
day. While at Jowai, he attended Wednesday 
members’ meetings and Friday home prayer- 
meetings, and took much interest in the vari- 
ous activities of the Unitarian church. 

On Sunday, the 7th of May, he delivered a 
very instructive sermon on ‘‘The Existence 
of God.’? At the close of the sermon he said 
he was very glad to find that there was so 


From Khasi Hills, India. 


VISIT OF REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, ENG- 
LISH UNITARIAN MISSIONARY TO INDIA. 


An account of the first part of the visit of 
Rev. S. F. Williams up to 23d April will be 
found in the accounts of the anniversary 
meetings of the Khasi Hills Unitarian 
Union. ~ 

On the 2sth of April Mr. Williams in- 
spected the Unitarian day school at Jowai, 
and made the following remarks in the ‘‘ Vis- 
itor’s Book’’ :— 


INSPECTION REMARKS. 


I visited the Jowai Unitarian School this 
day, the 25th of April, 1899, and was much 
gratified with all that I saw and heard. The 
school was extremely clean. The attendance 
numbered thirty: the number on the roll is 
forty-four. The first class read intelligently 
in English, answered a few questions in 
geography fairly well, and wrote a dictation 
lesson in well-formed letters and with good 
spelling. The second and third classes also 
read simple lessons from an English reader 
in an intelligent manner. The fourth class 
read a hymn in Khasi with brightness and 
what seemed to me to be accuracy; and they 
sang in excellent tone. The physical drill 
was remarkably well done, and struck me as 
a valuable feature. The whole school went 
through the tonic sol-fa scale with remark- 
able accurate intonation. The discipline of 
the school appeared to be excellent, and both 
the teaching and the order reflect great credit 
on the teachers. Some sewing and knitting 
done by the fourth class was very neat; and 
I should recommend that the boys, also, 
should be taught simple sewing. On the 
whole, the evidence is clear that the school 
is doing very good work, and is preparing 
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Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
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much activity and enthusiasm, and that he 
hoped his visit would strengthen the good will 
and sympathy of the English Unitarians, and 
would result in more generous helpfulness to 
the cause of the mission. He left Jowai on 
the 8th of May, accompanied by the school- 
children and a number of Unitarians to some 
distance from Jowai. 

Mr. Williams made himself well acquainted 
with the state and prospects of the Unitarian 
movement in the Khasi Hills, and was much 
impressed with the necessity of sending out 
a European missionary to these Hills. He 
left a very favorable impression on our 
minds. We found him to have a very wide 
religious experience, deep piety, a broad and 
sympathetic heart, a business-like and quick 
perceptive mind. He went to the very root 
of every question that came before him. He 
lived very simply. He was affable, lively, 
and polite, so much so that even little chil- 
dren liked him; and he was repeatedly asked 
to remain for six months in the Khasi Hills. 

I think the following short history of the 
Unitarian movement in the Khasi Hills will 
be read with interest by many readers of the 
Register. 

I feel very grateful to the Post-office Mis- 
sion in Boston, which supplies me regularly 
with copies of the Register. 

The Unitarian movement in the Khasi 
Hills was begun by Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh 
in September, 1887. He was induced to 
start it by reading a stray volume of Dr. 
Channing’s Works and tracts sent out by the 
late Rev. C. H. A. Dall, missionary of the 
American Unitarian Association in Calcutta. 
He began by holding religious services, every 
now and then, in his house at Jowai. After 
a time he was joined by the late U Heh 
Pohlong of Nongtalang, and both of them 
worked hard to disseminate the liberal faith; 
and soon a small congregation was formed at 
Nongtalang. Mrs. Tomkins, who was in 
charge of the Unitarian Mission in Calcutta 
after the death of Dr. Dall, sent copies of 
the Unitarian magazine (U.S.A.) to Mr. 
Kissor Singh, which led him to write to its 
editor, Rev. 
Mr. Sunderland gave him much encourage- 
ment, and supplied him with Unitarian 
literature. Being desirous to have a regular 
agency for preaching and propagating the 
Unitarian faith, and having no means of 
Yaising sufficient funds for the service of a 
preacher, Mr. Kissor Singh appealed to Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland; and, through his efforts, 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells and other women of 
the National Alliance of Unitarian. Women 
of the United States of America supplied 
funds for support of a preacher,’ who began 
work in Nongtalang in May, 1892. Through 
the generosity of Miss Helen N. Bates and 
her friends of Waterville, Me., United States 
of America, an edition of five hundred copies 
of our first Khasi hymn-books was also 
printed by Rev. J. T. Sunderland in Amer- 
ica. 

In August, 1893, a Unitarian congregation 
and a day school were started at Jowai. In 
November, 1893, the care and support of the 
Khasi Hills Unitarian Mission were trans- 
ferred by the American Unitarians to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
Several Khasi tracts were printed with funds 


J. T. Sunderland, for help.’ 
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supplied by Miss Emily Sharpe of London. 
Miss A. E. Howard of Boston took a great 
interest in the Jowai Unitarian day school, 
and sent yearly a good collection of pictures, 
Christmas cards, etc., which were much ap- 
preciated by the children. In consequence 
of the visit\of Rev. J. T. Sunderland to 
Khasi Hills in 1896 a Unitarian Union was 
formally organized, with a board of manage- 
ment and an executive committee, to carry 
out mission work; and Mr. David Edwards, 
then a lay preacher, was formally ordained 
as Unitarian minister, and appointed mar- 
Tiage registrar. There are now three 
churches,—at Jowai, Nongtdlang, and Rali- 
ang, and mission centres at Shillong and 
Laitlyngkot. The mission establishment 
consists of a superintendent and three 
preachers, supported by the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association, and also a day 
school at Jowai, with two paid teachers, who 
also are aided out of the grant made by that 
association. 

The statistics of the Khasi Hills Unitarian 
Union in May, 1899, were as follows: num- 
ber of paid preachers, 4; Unitarians, 195; 
average attendance on Sunday, 148; subscrip- 
tions raised in 1398, 160 rupees. 

Hajom Kissor SINGH. 

Khasi Hills, India. 


Divinity School Alumni. 


The annual meeting of the alumni of the 
Harvard Divinity School was held on Tues- 
day morning, June 27, in the chapel of Di- 
vinity Hall, Cambridge. The president, 
Rev. Francis Tiffany of Cambridge, called 
the meeting to order at ten o’clock. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. William I. Lawrance of 
Winchester. The secretary read the annual 
report for 1898, which was approved. It was 
voted that the chair appoint a committee of 
three to nominate officers for the following 
year. The chair appointed Rev. S. C. Beane, 
D.D., of Newburyport, Rev. Charles Noyes 
of North Andover, and Rev. John C. Perkins 
of Portland. 

Rev. Henry F. Jenks of Canton then re- 
ported in behalf of the committee to secure 
the Merrill collection of Palestinian and 
Semitic treasures, articles, and curiosities 
for the Semitic Museum, that the requisite 
money had been raised, and that the collection 
had been secured and transferred to Cam- 
bridge. It was voted that Rev. Henry F. 
Jenks, Rev. Henry F. Bond, Rev. James De 
Normandie, D.D., and Prof. D, G. Lyon be 
a committee to act in behalf of the associa- 
tion of the alumni, to convey this collection 
to Harvard University, the same to be de- 
posited in the Semitic Museum. 

Rev. Robert S. Morison reported that the 
general catalogue of the Harvard Divinity 
School was completed last fall, and distrib- 
uted, and that only fifteen copies now remain 
unsold. : 

The Committee on the Nomination of 
Officers then made their report, which was 
accepted. The gentlemen whom they nomi- 
nated for the several offices were then 
elected, as follows: president, Rev. S. B. 
Stewart of Lynn; vice-president, Rev. James 
De Normandie, D.D., of Roxbury; secretary, 
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Rev. J. L. Seward, D.D., of Allston; Busi- 
ness Committee (which is also to act as the 
Committee on Associate Membership), Rev. 
S. C. Beane, D.D., of Newburyport, Rev. 
Alfred Manchester of Salem, Rev. C. T. 
Billings of Lowell. 

The necrology for the past year was then 
presented by the secretary; and the list is as 
follows, according to the order of classes: 
1839, Rev. Samuel Beck Cruft died Jan. 7, 
1899; 1842, Rev. Joseph Osgood, D.D., died 
Aug. 2, 1898; 1847, Rev. George Osgood, 
brother of the preceding, died June 5, 1899; 
1895, Rev. Earl Boynton Wood died June 
22, 1899. 

An excellent eulogy upon these deceased 
members was then pronounced by Rev. S. C. _ 
Beane, D.D., of Newburyport; and it was 
voted to deposit a copy of the same in the 
Divinity School library. } 

The chronicles of the Divinity School for 
the past year were then read by Herman Har- 
rell Horne, A.B. (University of North Caro- 
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lina), of Clayton, N.C., who received an 
A.M. from Harvard in 1897 and a Ph.D. 
the present year. These chronicles have been 
kept by the students for many years. This 
is the first time that they were ever read at a 
meeting of the alumni. It added much to 
the interest of the meeting. 

The annual address was then delivered by 
Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright of New York, 
N.Y., whose theme was ‘‘Tendencies toward 
Anthropomorphism in Recent Religious 
Teaching.’’ It was a paper of great merit, 
and will doubtless be published; and we will 
attempt no brief abstract, which could not do 
it justice. 

The following sixteen gentlemen, all of 
whom had been former students of the Divin- 
ity School for at least a year, were made as- 
sociate members of the association: Rev. 
Howard N. Brown of Boston, Rev. William 
Henry Brannigan of Dorchester, Rev. Alex- 
ander P. Bourne of Exeter, N.H., Rev. Will- 
iam C. Brown of Littleton, Rev. Raymond 
Calkins of Pittsfield, Rev. William G. 
Eliot of Milwaukee, Wis., Rev. Frederic 
Gill of Arlington, Rev. E. C. Headle of 
Bolton, Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of Buffalo, 
N.Y., Rev. E. B. Leavitt of Washington, 
D.C., Rev. Wilbur N. Mason of Cambridge, 
Rev. Thomas H. Mitchell of Barre, Vt., Rev. 
William I. Nichols of Brooklyn, N.Y., Rev. 
Arthur N. Peaslee of Cambridge, Rev. James 
M. Sterrett, Washington, D.C., and Rev. 
Thomas J. Van Ness of Brookline, pastor of 
the Second Church, Boston. 

At 1.30 the alumni dined at the Colonial 
Club House on Quincy Street. President 
Tiffany presided, and introduced, as the 
after-dinner speakers, Dean Everett of the 
school, President Eliot of the university, 
Rev. E. C. Smith of Framingham, —who pre- 
sented Dean Everett with a valuable etching, 
on behalf of his former students in the 
school, in recognition of the completion of 
seventy years of the dean’s life and of thirty 
years as a professor in the school, —Rev. 
Hi. T. Secrist of Roxbury, and Rev. Ray- 
mond Calkins of Pittsfield. Vocal music 
was furnished by a quartette, consisting of 
Messrs. Shippen, Day, Borncamp, and Porter. 

J. L. Sewarp, Sec’y. 
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Saturday, July 29, Young People’s Day.— 
In the moming, meeting in charge of Miss 
Emma R. Ross, National Secretary of the 
Young People’s Religious Union; reports 
from the Universalist and Unitarian unions 
of the State; addresses. In the afternoon, 
platform meeting. Speakers: Mr. Walter P; 
Eaton, president of the National Unitarian 
Union; Rev. F. L. Carrier, president of the 
Universalist State Union of New Hampshire ; 
Miss J. H. Tuttle of Littleton, N.H. ; Mr. 
Charles N. Barney, president of the Univer- 
salist State Union of Massachusetts. In the 
evening, launch ride on the lake, followed by 
musicale in the music-room of Hotel Weirs. 

Sunday, July 30.—In the morning, sermon 
by Rev. W. S. Crome, D.D., of New York. 
In the afternoon, sermon by Rev. Robert 
Collyer, D.D., of New York. In the eve- 
ning, farewell meeting in charge of Rev. C.J. 
Staples of Manchester. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


[The address of the secretary until furthur notice is 
Franconia, N.H. Orders sent to the Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, will receive 
prompt attention.) 


NOTES. 


As one of our friends said, when noting 
the fact that contributions for Amherst were 
still coming in, ‘‘ Your ship is certainly com- 
ing in, or, rather, the Amherst ship.’’ A 
new proof of the loyalty of our young people 
is the contribution just received from our 
Smith College girls. It is indeed praise- 
worthy that, in the whirl of the year’s close, 
they should yet remember our union and its 
work. Our young people are not all flighty 
and absorbed in themselves: they believe in 
our faith, and are willing to help its prog- 
ress. 

Two important meetings come this month, 
which our members will find it good to at- 
tend, if possible,—the Summer Meetings at 
the Isles of Shoals, July 10-17, when our 
former president, Roland W. Boyden, speaks 
for us, and the meetings at the Weirs, July 
25 to 30. Our day is Saturday, July 29. 
Invitations have been sent to all the Unita- 
rian and Universalist unions in the State of 
New Hampshire. In the morning there will 
be reports from all the unions, with short 
speeches. In the afternoon a platform meet- 
ing, with our new president, Mr. Walter P. 
Eaton, Mr. Charles Neal Barney, the elo- 
quent young president of the Massachusetts 
Christian Union, and other prominent 
speakers. A reception will be held in the 
evening at the Hotel Weirs. 


The Weirs Meetings. 


The following programme has been ar- 
ranged for the Unitarian Grove Meetings at 
Weirs, N.H., July 25-30:— 

Tuesday evening, July 25.—Reunion and 
reception in parlors of Hotel Weirs. 

Wednesday, July 26.—In the morming, 
sermon by Prof. H. H. Barber of Meadville 
Theological Seminary. In the afternoon, 
platform meeting. Speakers, Rev. Messrs. 
F. L. Phalen, H. C. McDougall, Andrew 
Hahn, Frank W. Pratt, C. J. Staples. In the 
evening, lecture by Hon. E. P. Jewell of La- 
conia, N.H. 

Thursday, July 27.—Annual steamer ex- 
cursion to Wolfeboro. In the evening, stere- 
opticon illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Palestine, ’’ by 
F, E. Buker of Lynn, Mass. 

Friday, July 28.—In the morning, sermon 
by Rev. J. H. Crooker of Ann Arbor, Mich, 
In the afternoon, laymen’s platform meeting. 
In the evening, banquet at Hote] Weirs, 


DISTRICT REPORTS. 


Buffalo (N.Y.) Guild of the Church of 
Our Father sends an admirable essay. The 
average attendance is thirty. On New Year’s 
night a union service was held in the Unita- 
rian church, to which the young people of the 
two Universalist churches were invited. 
Money for expenses is raised by contribution. 

Meadville (Pa.) Look-up League has an av- 
erage attendance of about fifty. Would use 
the Register column for short accounts of 
actual work and special meetings. 

Milwaukee Young People’s Religous Union 
is active in many lines. It publishes a four- 
page paper, the Parish Call, and is otherwise 
helpful, This is the most western union 
which contributed to the Amherst Fund, 
St, Louis (Mo. ) Young People’s Religioys 
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Union has an average of thirty at its relig- 
ious meetings. It is active in charitable 
work, and supports a kindergarten in connec- 
tion with the Mission House of the church. 

Wilmington (Del.) Unity Helpers changes 
officers each two years. Meetings are held 
Sunday noon monthly, in connection with the 
Sunday-school. They have a department in 
the annual fair of the church and a special 
sale. They give $50 to the church, collect 
periodicals for ‘kindergartens and reading- 
rooms and for isolated children in the State. 


REPORT OF THE ‘‘BOSTON DISTRICT. ’’ * 


The enrolled list of membership in the 
eleven unions is five hundred and ninety-six. 
The Guild of Christian Culture, Neponset, 
reports a membership of ninety-four, and the 
Cudworth Guild, East Boston, ninety-two. 
Most of the unions have an annual election 
of officers; but the Winkley Guild elects 
president, vice-president, treasurer, and Com- 
mittee on Outside Work every two months, 
thus bringing about a competition that has 
worked to great advantage. 

With two exceptions, social and religious 
meetings have been held by local societies 
with other unions. Three consider this the 
most helpful feature of the season’s work. 
A series of meetings on ‘‘The Rise and De- 
velopment of Unitarianism,’’ arranged and 
carried out by the Nathaniel Hall Society of 
the First Parish, Dorchester, proved their 
most encouraging work; while others report 
“Ca constant attendance and interest of the 
pastor and some of the older members, who 
are ever ready to give a helping hand.”’ 
‘<Charitable work at home and in Boston’’; 
‘‘willingness of our members to take sub- 
jects and help’’; ‘‘co-operation with other 
unions, a broader interest in the National 
Union, and the fact that we have lived out- 
side ourselves,’’—these are some of the help- 
ful items. 

There is a variety of financial method. 
One union says, ‘‘Each member is assessed 
at the beginning of the year for the fee to 
the National Union, and a collection is taken 
on the first;Sunday evening of each month to 
defray printing and running expenses. ’’ 

‘*Encouragement’’ is the password of each 
and all of the unions represented in this re- 
port, encouragement for what we have done 
in the past, encouragement for the work we 
are to do in the future. We would have the 
work of the National Union enlarged by 
urging and encouraging more frequent rallies 
at central places. There is always inspira- 
tion to be gained from such meetings: We 
would indorse with heart and hand the com- 
ing together of all members of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in some mission- 
ary or charitable work. Such an opportunity 
as this is now before us in the ‘‘College 
Fair,’’ which is to take place in November. 
While we work together to secure the neces- 
sary funds for the work at Amherst, which 
Rev. S. A. Eliot, secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, has intrusted to the 
Union, we shall learn to know one another 
better, and shall gain in strength and power. 

There may be times when the work which 
our own particular branch is doing seems 
small, but let us remember ‘‘we are but one 
of many.’’ Every month we see published 
in Word and Work a list of new unions. 
Have you watched. how we are growing? 
From the North and from the South, from the 
East and from the West; and there are even 
hearts and hands across the sea which are 
members of the Young People’s Religious 
Unions, 

We have a grand possibility, a marvellous 
opportunity. May we all prove loyal and. 
true to our trust! Unitarianism is bound by 
no creed: its truth shines clear and true. 
Let us live it and give it, Let us unite now 


ani eee Ree Eh 
* Prepared by Miss E, L,, Jones of the Winkley Guild, 
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as never before, and prove our ‘‘alliance of 
head, heart, and hand for Truth, Worship, 
and Service. ’’ 


The Sunday School. 


Many times we have had occasion at this 
time of the year to advise teachers to write 
to their scholars during the summer. There 
are many reasons why this is one of the best 
methods by which to attach the young people, 
and lead them to value the relations they bear 
to the Sunday-schools. As a re-enforcement 
of what we have ourselves said in print, we 
quote the following by Dr. Hazard, taken 
from the Pilgrim Teacher :— 

‘Again let us suggest that during this va- 
cation time the teacher write to the class or 
to each scholar. One can greatly strengthen 
his hold upon his pupils in that way. In the 
majority of cases the getting of a letter by 
them is an unusual occurrence, and hence 
makes a great impression. Letters written 
by teachers have been treasured up and read 
over and over again, although in the class 
those same scholars paid scarcely any atten- 
tion. Write chatty, pleasant notes. Don’t 
moralize. Don’t write too much. Look at 
your surroundings with reference to seeing 
what would please them, and then tell it all 
as naturally as you would in writing to any 
other of your friends. ’’ 


The Western Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety has issued a new edition of the text- 
book, ‘‘Heroes and Heroism,’’-by Mrs. Eliza 
R. Sunderland. Price, 15 cents a copy; 
$1.25 a dozen. This is the third edition, 
somewhat revised and enlarged. The manual 
is a very suggestive one, and, in the hands 
of an interested teacher, ought to lead the 
scholars to fine examples and high ideals. 
The studies are arranged in twelve sections, 
each one giving types and instances of a par- 
ticular class of heroes, such as ‘‘Heroes of 
Truthfulness, ’’ of ‘‘ Perseverance, ’’ of ‘‘Tem-, 
perance,’’ of ‘‘ Religion, ’’ etc. 


The statement of Unitarian belief entitled 
‘‘Our Faith,’’ which has had such a wide 
acceptance throughout our churches and Sun- 
day-schools, has been published on a gilt, 
bevelled, thick card, in red and blue colors, 
tasteful type, size four by six inches. The 
cards are prepared either with easel back for 
placing on desk or mantel, or with holes for 
hanging. Price for either, 10 cents a copy, 
or $1 adozen. Published by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


The place of meeting for the annual gather- 
ing of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
will be Hingham, the three societies having 
extended a cordial invitation; and Rev. Mr. 
Day and Rev. Mr. Porter will be the minis- 
terial hosts. Owing to the increased attend- 
ance at these meetings for the past few years 
and the inability of parishes for such a num- 
ber of guests over night, it has been found 
necessary to restrict the number of those en- 
titled to hospitality on Wednesday night. It 
is probable that the representation for enter- 
tainment at the Hingham homes on the night 
before will be limited to a minister and one 
delegate from each Sunday-school; and, in 
case the minister is unable to go, a layman 
or laywoman can be susbtituted. Life mem- 
bers and all persons interested in Sunday- 
school affairs will be welcomed the next day 
to the meetings and collation. 


Samples of the pictures to be used in the 
next year’s course of lessons on ‘‘The Life 
of Jesus’’ will be ready by the rsth of July. 
Also specimens of the blank-book which can 
be furnished for those Sunday-schools wish- 
ing such a help. It. is not necessary that 
Sunday-schools should order these books 
from the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 


as something of the kind can easily be made 
from writing-paper, or other papers, accord- 
ing to the personal tastes of the teachers and 
scholars, 
nounced is made of tinted thick paper, with 
'a tasteful cover printed in silver. 
of the pictures sent without charge. 
of the blank book, 10 cents each. 


hopes to have specimens of the proposed 
leaflet lessons ready by the 1st of August. 
These 
Helps,’’ prepared by Rev. William Hanson 


will be lessons on the first two Psalms, by 


leaflet will be two pages. 


former, 50 cents a hundred; and of the latter 
75 cents a hundred. 
without charge. 


day, 
walk, Charles Street Mall. 
will be Rev. John H. Applebee of West 


ham. After the sermon the Misses Wallen- 
thin will sing a duet. 
to come and join in the singing. 


gational), Rev. Philip S. Thacher: The last 


shipped with this church, there was extra 
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Israel!’? by Dudley ‘Buck, was beautifully 
sung by the soprano soloist; and the anthem 
was ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd,’’ by J. S. 
Knight. The congregation was large, in 
spite of the rain. 
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But this blank-book now an- 


Samples 


Samples Newport, R.I.—The regular annual mest 


ing of the corporation of the Channing Me- 
morial Church was held at the church parlors 
June 26. The annual reports of.the officers 
were presented, and the three trustees were 
elected to take the places of those whose 
terms expired by limitation. The newly 
elected trustees, to serve for three years, are 
Mrs. Thomas B. Congdon, Dr. A. F. Squire, 
and Thomas M. Norman. Dr. Charles A. 
Brackett was chosen president, and Mr. 
Henry G. Stevens and Mr. William S. Brow- 
nell were re-elected treasurer and secretary 
respectively. The trustees reported that sev- 
eral weeks ago Mrs. Cutter had requested an 
opportunity to appear before them, and make 
a statement designed to correct the wrongs 
which had been done to the pastor of the 
church and to the church itself. The trus- 
tees had given Mrs. Cutter the desired hear- 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society 


will be the first two  ‘‘*Teachers’ 
Pulsford, to supplement the manuals on 
“The Life of Jesus.’* The other samples 
Rev. W. W. Fenn. ‘The ‘‘Teachers’ Helps’’ 
The leaflet on the 
Psalms will be four pages. Price of the 


Orders for samples filled 


Church News. 


Boston. — Boston Common, Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches: The open-air meet- 
ing will be held, as usual, at 5 P.M., Sun- 
July 7, thirteenth tree north of tile 
The speakers 


Business Notices. 


Facts about Feathers.—There is no doubt of the 
fact that the market is flooded with poor feathers. It 
seems strange that any one should waste money on badly 
cured, ill-smelling, unsanitary bedding. Some of this may 
occur through ignorance, but a large part of it is to be 
credited to unwise economy. We want to suggest to our 
readers who are tempted to be economical in the matter of 
| feathers that they can purchase as fine feathers as one 
| could wish at the Paine Furniture Warerooms at practi- 
| cally the same price whieh they are now paying for lower 
grades. If they doubt it, a single visit to these warerooms 
will prove the truth of our statement. 


Roxbury and Rev. John W. Day of Hing- 


Friends are invited 


Brooklyn, N.¥.—The following Unita- 
rian ministers will be in the city all summer: 
Rev. Samuel Elberfeld, Rev. H. C. Farwell 
(80 Pacific Street), Rev. John ;Haddeus (69 
Schermerhorn Street), Rev. W. I. Nichols, 
Rev. Walter A. Taylor (273 Hicks Street). 


Needham, Mass.—First Church (Congre- 


A Vacation Trip.—People desiring to take a fine 
vacation trip, covering Niagara Falls, Lachine Rapids, 
Montreal, Toronto, Lake St. Clair, Detroit, etc., can do so 
by attending the International Epworth League Conyen- 
tion at Indianapolis, Rev. F. B. Graves, 22 Peters 
Street, Cambridge, has arranged a very cheap trip via the 


three Sundays have been special occasions. 
Gramd Trunk System. Circular on application. 


June 11 the Odd Fellows’ Association wor- 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


music by the choir, and the minister 
preached upon ‘‘Friendship, Love, and 
Truth,’’ the principles of the order.» June 
18 was Children’s Day, and two beautiful 
and impressive services were held. A large 
number of children attended church; and the 
sermon was especially addressed to them, the 
subject being ‘SA Bird’s-nest,’’—text, Deut. | 
xxii. 6. The anthem, quartette, and tenor solo 
were appropriate to the occasion. Six babies 
were christened, the pastor putting a rosebud 
in each little hand at the close of the ser- 
vice. At 6.30 P.M. the Children’s Day con- 
cert was held, the choir, Sunday-school, and 
the young people all taking part. The songs 
and recitations of the primary division were 


Addresses. 


THE address for June and July of Rev. 


Stanley M. Hunter of St. John, N.B., will be 332 Bury 
New Road, Manchester, Eng. 


Marriages. 


In Brookfield, 29th ult., b Rey William L. Walsh, 
Frank Warren Chase and Orpha Eldora Bellows, both of 
Brookfield. 


about ‘‘seeds, leaves, and flowers.”? The 
rest of the school took part in an exercise tablished 
called ‘‘The Gardens of God,’’ illustrated by SoD: Waterman & Sons, re 1850! 


different speakers, as ‘*Nature,’’ ‘*Our 
Days,’? ‘‘Our Hearts,’’ ‘‘Lives,’’ ‘*The 
Bible, ’’ ‘‘The Church, ’’ and ‘‘The Fruits.’’ 
The songs in the exercise were upon the same 
subjects, and consisted of solos, duets, trios, 
chorus, anthem, and _ ladies’ quartette. 
Plants were given to the children. The offer- 
tory was for the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. Printed programmes were used. 
June 25 was the baccalaureate sermon to the 
graduating class of the high school, the 
whole school occupying the front seats. 
Eight of the fifteen members of the class are 
connected with this church, and six out of 
the seven who have parts assigned for gradu- 
ation (the valedictorian being the minister’s 
son). So it was especially fitting that the ser- 
vice should be in this church, The subject 
of the sermon was ‘‘Getting On,’’ from the 
text, ‘*Speak to the children of Israel, that 
they go forward.’? ‘‘Fear not ye, O 


D isdale sige UNDERTAKE 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


ANTED—A HOME -— Either permanently or 

temporarily, for a bright, attractive girl, eleven 

years_old, American. For further particulars write to 
'M, T, H.,” Christian Register. 
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ing; and she had, at the trustees’ request, 
put in writing the important parts of her 
statement. This written statement was read 
at the meeting. In it Mrs. Cutter declared 
that she had been actuated to leave her hus- 
band by certain beliefs which she has lately 
iscovered had no foundation in fact. When 
she found proof that she had been misled, 
and that she had done injustice to Rev. Mr. 
Cutter and to the church, she was most anx- 
ious to make such exoneration of the pastor 
as she could, and to do all in her power to 
heal any differences that, in consequence, 
had arisen in the church. After explaining a 
number of details, Mrs. Cutter’s statement to 
the trustees goes on to say: ‘‘I know of no 
reason whatever why Dr. Cutter should not 
receive as your pastor, or the pastor of any 
other church, in his religious work the con- 
fidence and trust of his people. I trust I 
shall have succeeded in putting at an end 
these troubles and the discussions which have 
made them, at least so far as the welfare of 
your church and its pastor are concerned.’’ 


Pomona, Cal.—First Unitarian Church: 
The minister, Dr. O. Clute, has preached re- 
cently on ‘‘The Old Faith and the New,’’ 
‘¢The Peace Conference at the Hague,’’ and 
on ‘‘Going Forward.’’ The congregations 
are good and are increasing. The church 
and the Sunday-school have recently come 
into closer connection with the American 
Unitarian Association and the Sunday School 
Society by making contributions to their 
treasuries. Mrs. Burt and her able fellow- 
workers make the Sunday-school full of in- 
terest. Mrs. Brady leads an enthusiastic 
Unity Club. The parish suppers, under 
charge of the Ladies’ Aid Society, are al- 
ways successful socially and financially, those 
for the last two months being more successful 
than usual. 


Presque Isle, Me.—St. John’s Day was 
observed at the First Independent Church. 
Trinity Lodge, No. 130, Free and Accepted 
Masons, attended in a body, and listened to 
a fitting sermon by Rev. E. H. Brenan. 


Quincy, Ill.—Rev. Thomas J. Horner: 
Services closed for the vacation last Sunday. 
Three children were christened. The congre- 
gation was unusually large. Another severe 
blow has fallen upon the Quincy church in 
-the death of the late D. E. Lynds. Mr. 
Lynds has been for many years one of our 
most generous supporters. Since Mr. Hor- 
ner’s return the repair fund has been raised 
to about $800. Mr. George Wells has gener- 
ously offered a complete set of new windows 
as his subscription, and now nothing remains 
for the trustees to do but go ahead with the 
work. The annual excursion went to Hanni- 
bal Cave again, on the river, the 21st of 
June; and the Sunday-school, with all its 
friends, had a most enjoyable day of it. 
Mr. Horner and family go to Boston for the 
summer. 


Sharon, Mass.—The Unitarian Society 
holds a sale July 19 and 20 for the benefit of 
their treasury. Any one willing to contribute 
some small article can send same to Miss 
E. J. Horace, Sharon, Mass. 


Sioux City, Ia.—Unity Church is about 
to experience a great loss. Rev. Mary A. 
Safford, minister for fourteen years, sent in 
-her resignation on June 11. At a conference 
meeting called for the purpose, it was unani- 
mously resolved that Miss Safford be urged 
to reconsider her decision. After conferring 
with the committee, Miss Safford carefully 
considered this request; but on June 25 she 
gave her final word of resignation, impelled 
to this conclusion by the needs of the liberal 
cause in Iowa. It is her desire to build up 
the State work, with strong headquarters at 
Des Moines. The Des Moines church has 
not had a regular pastor for several years. 


‘Miss Safford and her associate, Rev. Marie 


Church, Des Moines, with the understanding 
that Miss Jenney is to give all her time to 


to the work of organization throughout the 
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Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 


fo the use of 
Tonicand Restorative. 03 C 


H. Jenney, have accepted a call to Unity 


the Des Moines church, while Miss Safford 
will be free to devote part of her energies 


State. They will begin their new pastorate 
early in September. In the fourteen years of 
Miss Safford’s charge, Unity Church has be- 
come a strong society, entirely out of debt, 
and owning a fine church building. The 
prosperity of this society is assured. It is 
one of the largest and best organized churches 
in the West Appreciating the fact that Miss 
Safford’s intended change results from a zeal 
to strengthen the liberal faith, this church, 
which has always been active in missionary 
work, has now responded to the desire of its 
minister; and, at a second conference meet- 
ing, her resignation was accepted with great 
regret and extreme reluctance. 


A Perfect Food 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, V% and 1 1b, tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St,, New York City, selling agents for Farben- 


fabriken vorm. Friedr, Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


Somerville, Mass.—Prof. Henry H. Bar- 
ber of Meadville Theological School and 
his wife are now on a visit to New England. 
Prof. Barber preached for his old parish at 
Somerville, where both he and Mrs. Barber 
received a most cordial welcome. Prof. 
Barber’s delivery was most impressive and 
animated. His people who heard him say 
that he seemed almost inspired. He took for 
his text the words, ‘‘All things continue as |, 
they were from the beginning of creation, ’’ 
and showed how the world, in spite of con- 
stant discouragements, was steadily advancing 
in the upward path to light and liberty and 
love. 


Educational. 


Dr. & Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Homr.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court, 
18 girls resident. ScHoot.—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident. Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 
upon addressing 


Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘GR 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER Ain 
Miss IDA OLING Ry CLARK, } Principals. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX GIRLS, 


HYDE PARK, MASS., Suburb of Boston. 
d year begins Sept. 25 1809. For circulars address 
MRS. SAMUEL A. FOSTER, 17 Pleasant Street. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows 


will reopen their BoARDING AND Day Scuoot For GIRLS 
at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, OcTOBER me Certifi- 
ellesley Col- 


cate of principals admits to Smith and 
leges. 
MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. _Permanent home and 


care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 117th year eg ees Sept. 15, 1899. iene: Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of hig! Branding ix impor- 
tant buildings added since 1886. For Catalogue and illus- 
trated Supplement, address 
Harian P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 
The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
ies begins WIENS September 20. Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
pot abn nee For catalogue address ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


HIGHLAND WILITARY ACADEMY sys 


44th year, A home 
school. Preparatory of the first grade. H 


St. Louis, Mo.—It was a tearful service 
at the Unitarian Church of the Messiah 
June 25. Dr. John Snyder, who has served 
the congregation as its pastor from the time 
that he first came to St. Louis as a young 
man, more than twenty-six years ago, bade 
his hearers farewell. The church was closed 
with this service, not only for the summer, 
but until the trustees should agree on a new 
pastor. Dr. Snyder gave no stated words of 
farewéll. He appeared scarcely equal to 
such an undertaking, and his voice broke 
several times during the closing prayer. The 
congregation, also, was deeply moved. Dur- 
ing the singing of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ the 
last hymn of the service, many of the old 
members of the church sat down, unable to 
take part in the singing, and gave way to 
their grief. After the benediction the entire 
congregation made its way to the front to 
give Dr. Snyder a personal good-by. The 
men as well as the women wept, as they 
grasped their pastor’s hand; and Dr. Snyder 
himself at that time appeared the most self- 
possessed of any of the group. Announce- 
ment was made before the sermon that the 
property of the Messiah Mission, on Ninth 
and Wash Streets, had been sold, the new 
owners to take possession November 1 of this 
year. The trustees and lady managers have 
not yet decided upon a new location, but 
temporary arrangements for the accommoda- 
tion of the officers and children are now under 
consideration. It was also announced that 
the choice of a new pastor, to succeed Dr. 
Snyder, is still under advisement by the trus- 
tees. Dr. Snyder probably never preached 
with more dignity or with greater tenderness 
than was evinced in his closing sermon. In 
it there was no reference to the separation of 
pastor and flock; but, like the prayer which 
preceded it, it was an earnest exhortation 
toward right living and a personal knowledge 
of God. The text was John xviii. 38, 
‘‘Pilate said unto him, What is truth?’’ 
The sermon closed with a beautiful exposi- 
tion of the statement that ‘‘truth, as taught 
by Christ, may be demonstrated only in a 
life of righteousness, patterned after the life 
of Christ. Action, and not belief, was the 
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Open September 13. Classical, Scientific, and English 
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Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
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Theological School, Meadville, Pa. His 
first settlement was with the First Parish in 
Bridgewater, where he served from 1868 to 
1878. Jan. 1, 1879,-he was installed pastor 
of the East Church (now Second Unitarian 
Church) in Salem, Mass., his father preach- 
ing the installation sermon. He remained 
there until 1886. The following year he was 
installed pastor of the Church of the Unity, 
Neponset. He resigned his charge in 1897. 

Mr. Hosmer was one who would naturally 
be described as a Christian gentleman. He 
had the genial temper and amiable ways 
which were so conspicuous in his father. 
He was thoroughly devoted to the work of 
the ministry in all its parts. Whether in the 
pulpit or in the homes of his parishioners, ‘he 
was always ready to serve to the uttermost 
those who needed his counsel, his care, and 
his sympathy. He was especially interested 
in Sunday-schools and young people’s socie- 
ties. He gave much attention to the temper- 
ance work of the Unitarian churches, and, 
when he died, was director of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society. 

He never sought personal distinction, and 
was always averse to the methods which are 
sometimes employed to attract the attention 
of thoughtless people. He believed that the 
Church should be a dignified institution, rep- 
resenting the best things in human thought 
and character, and always: considered him- 
self, as a minister of religion, bound to 
make his appeal to the higher instincts and 
nobler affections of the people. 
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fundamental principle of the Christian re- 
ligion. ‘‘The Christian Church,’’ said Dr. 
Snyder, ‘‘is the universal Church of the liv- 
ing God; and Christ is but spiritual human- 
ity raised to its eyes, as an illustration of 
what every man may become who strives to 
live a Christ-like life. ’’ 


Waterville, Me—A parish meeting was 
held in the Ware Parlors Wednesday evening, 
June 14. It was a large and enthusiastic 
gathering. The year’s work was reviewed, 
and the church was never stronger. Since 
Mr. Barker’s pastorate, new life has been 
infused into the church. The congregations, 
especially in the evenings, are very large; 
and a spirit of enthusiasm now inspires the 
church. Mr. Barker’s sermons are interest- 
ing and eminently practical. A unanimous 
invitation was given him to continue his 
work another year. 


North Middlesex Conference.—The 
North Middlesex Congregational Conference 
held its sixty-sixth session with the First 
Parish in Stow (Rev. J. S. Moulton, minis- 
ter) on Thursday, June 22. The weather 
was fine, and the attendance large. The 
church was beautifully decorated by the 
ladies of the First Parish, who also dis- 
pensed a generous hospitality to the as- 
sembled delegates. The morning devotional 
service was conducted by Rev. William C. 
Brown of Littleton. After it the conference 
was called to order by the president, Thomas 
H. Elliott of Lowell, who invited Rev. 
Charles T. Billings of Lowell to’ deliver the 
opening prayer. Rev. George C. Wright, 
the secretary, read the minutes of the last 
meeting. Rev. Howard N. Brown of Boston 
was then introduced as the principal speaker 
of the day. His subject was ‘‘Personal 
Power, the Spring of Life in the Church.”’ 
It is a great essay, and should-be printed by 
the American Unitarian Association or the 
Christian Register. The next speaker on the 
subject was Rev. Enoch Powell of Nashua. 
The interest enkindled by Mr. Brown’s essay 
led the conference to vote to resume its con- 
sideration immediately after the noon recess 
for dinner. On reassembling after the re- 
cess, the choir of the First Parish gave some 
good music. The order of business was then 
called up, and was followed by a protracted 
discussion. It was late before Rev. John W. 
Roberts of Ayer, the next speaker on the pro- 
gramme, could resume the discussion of the 
essay. Owing to the lateness of the hour, 
the last speaker on the programme waived 
what he had prepared on the subject. The 
session closed with the president calling on 
Rev. Joshua Young, D.D., of Groton, to 
conclude a brief devotional service. 


Dere and Chere. 


A Central African newspaper reports a 
cyclist’s ride for life, with a lion in full 
pursuit. During the first portion of the 
chase, while the road lay uphill, the lion 
gained upon the unhappy wheelman. ‘The 
rapid descent on the other side left the dis- 
appointed lion hopelessly in the rear. 


Recent figures submitted to the mayor of 
Boston show that the cost of maintenance of 
those sentenced for drunkenness in the houses 
of correction of Suffolk County for the year 
ending January, 1898, was $115,000. It is 
estimated that about three thousand were sen- 
tenced to jail for the same offence, which 
would add at least thirty-five per cent. to the 
figures stated above. 
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Rev. George Herbert Hosmer, 


But few of the friends of George Herbert 
Hosmer were prepared for the notice of his 
sudden death, on Sunday morning last, at his 
home in Neponset. Although he seemed to 
be a vigorous man in good health, there had 
been within a few months signs of the heart 
trouble of which he died. 

He was the son of Rev. George W. Hos- 
mer, D.D., for many years minister of the 
Unitarian church in Buffalo, N. Y., afterward 
president of Antioch College, and later min- 
ister of the Channing Church at Newton. 
He was born in Buffalo during his father’s 
pastorate in that city. He was the brother 
of Prof. James Kendall Hosmer, the histo- 
He prepared for the ministry at the 
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The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 
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of God to his children must be one of 
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Pleasantries. 


**Of course they have chills and fever in 
Cuby,’’ said the reader of the county paper. 
‘‘They wouldn’t have named that place Santy 
Ague if they hadn’t.’’ 


‘*When I can’t sleep at night,’’ said she, 
‘T say to my husband, ‘Oh, read me one of 
my dear minister’s sermons!’ And he has 
not read five minutes when I am) sound 
asleep!’’ The ‘‘dear minister’’ said, of 
course, that he was delighted to hear it; al- 
though it was not wholly for that purpose 
the sermons were published. 


Frank Buckland, the naturalist, when col- 
lecting information about White of Selborne, 
met with an old lady who professed to have 
seen him,—‘‘a white-haired old gent, who 
used to walk about his garden with a croco- 
dile.’’ ‘*Wasn’t it a tortoise?’’ suggested 
Buckland. The old lady admitted it jmight 
have been ‘‘one of them furren birds.’ 


A certain English layman once made a 
complaint to the bishop of his diocese about 
the ritualistic practices of the clergymen of 
the parish. In making his indictment, he 
reserved the worst till last: ‘‘And would you 
believe it, my lord? Mr. kisses his 
stole!’’? Whether the bishop approved of the 
piece of ritual or not, history does not relate; 
but his sense of humor came to his rescue at 
the moment. *‘Well, Mr. , you will be 
the first to admit that’s a good deal better 
than if he stole a kiss.’’ 


Isaac M. Gregory, for many years the edi- 
tor of /udge, once made a severe reply to a 
statement made by Mr. le Duc, who was our 
last commissioner of agriculture. Le Duc 
had quarrelled with the press, and some one 
asked him why he did not reply in kind. 
**Nonsense!’’ he returned. ‘‘I shall wear 
no jackass’s scalp at my belt!’’ To this Mr. 
Gregory promptly retorted: ‘‘Oh, no, old 
fellow. You’ll wear it where it grew!’’ 
This ended the controversy. 


A story illustrating the reticence of the 
Scotch regarding their private affairs was 
told by Ian Maclaren when in Boston. A 
train was at a railroad station, when a porter 
put his head into a car, and called out: 
** Any one in this car for Doun? Change for 
Doun? Any one for Doun?’’ No one 
moved; and in a few minutes the train was 
speeding along, not to stop again for nearly 
an hour. Then an old Scotchwoman turned 
to a lady sitting near her, and said, ‘‘I’m 
for Doun, but I’d no tell that man so.’’ 


The editor of the Christian Advocate, New 
York, Rev. J. M. Buckley, gives rather a 
curt reply to the inquiry of a correspondent. 
The Methodist brother, seeking light, wishes 
to know whether one can become so ‘‘per- 
fectly sanctified’’ in this life that it will be 
wicked for him to utter the prayer, ‘‘For- 
give us our trespasses.’” The editor ex- 
presses the opinion that, when a _ brother 
reaches such a supernal height as that, he 
‘‘will bear watching.’’ In which observant 
men of all churches will agree with him.— 
Interior. 


A Cambridge professor, whose fits of men- 
tal aberration were as frequent as they were 
amusing, was one day out in a heavy rain, 
with his umbrella held high over his head, 
when he met a friend, who stopped him and 


exclaimed: ‘‘Dear me, Prof. M., why don’t 
you put up your umbrella? You'll be 
drenched.’’ ‘‘Put up my umbrella?’’ said — 


“Ithistupr, 


the professor. “*Yes, it is; 
7? 


but it isn’t open. For half an hour, more 
or less, the professor had been walking the 
streets with a closed umbrella held above his 
head, 
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A NEW AND 
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Near the business district, yet quiet and re- 
tired, no neise, no dust from street 
cars or railways 
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Perfect in all its appointments, containing 
every desirable convenience. Built for 
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The house is provided with best sanitary system of 
pasa throughout. The perfect regulating hot-water 
eating. Electric fan ventilating pace Plunger ele- 
vators, distilled ice-water circulating plant. Large and 
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elled tile. Solid Imperial porcelain 
fixtures. Hot, cold, and ice-water faucets. Electric lights, 
electric heaters, fireplaces, and long-distance telephone. 
SUITES will be let in any number of rooms desired,— 
noe room and bath to seven or eight rooms and two 


Apartments may be seen and engaged 
by applying to GEO. W. ARTHUR or 
A. A. POWELL at the Building. 


ST, PAUL. 


Our weekly market letter, now ready 
for delivery, is deyoted to the Financial 
Situation, Lonisville & Nashville, New 
York Central, United States Leather, 
the Grangers, and the Coppers. A copy 
will be mailed upon application, and 
we respectfully solicit a share of your 


patronage. 


Cc 


STOCKS bought 


for cash, or carried om 


PRIVATE WIR 
DESPATCHES 
Financial Agencies at our ¢' 


(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 


& BOSTON. a 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES. 


The holders of Town, rack County or other bonds 


popaanis reference 
tions confidential. 
Room 528, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, 
Sberbs 


LIABILITI 
ieeaia 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Cass distributions are paid upon all policies. 
every, policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrendet’ 
d paid-up j insurance values to which the insured is en- 
title by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and oe for any age sent on applica- 
tion to “ Company’s Offi 
BENJ. F. ae NS Presttlent 
FRED. D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 


Se Secre: 
: TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH 
I am especially preeres to eh sd liberally for all Western 


Mortgage Investments. ees nor commissions. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 
BOARD OF POLICE. 


NOTICE TO OWNERS AND DRIVERS OF 
LICENSED VEHICLES. 


Licenses for Hackney Carriages, Cabs, Coupés, Job 
Wagons, and other licensed vehicles expire on the thirtieth 
of June, and neglect to make applications to have them re- 
newed may cause the licensees to forfeit locations now 
occupied by them. - 

Applications for carriage licenses can be made at 29 
Pemberton Square. 

Applications for wagon licenses can be made at the 
station houses on the several police divisions where the 
applicants desire to do business. 

Licenses will not be granted for vehicles to stand in:— 

Adams Square, Avon Street, Brattle Street, Cornhill 
Street, Court Street (east of Bowdoin Squaré, including 
Scollay Square), Devonshire Street (north of Franklin 
Street), Green Street (between Bowdoin Street and Cham- 
bers Street), Milk Street (west of Post-office Square), Pem- 
berton Square (between Tremont Street and the square 
proper), Summer Street (west of Devonshire Street), 
Temple Place, Tremont Street (north of Pleasant Street), 
Washington Street (north of Dover Street), West Street, 
nor in any public street or square where in the judgment of 
the Board the granting of such licenses would impede 
public eee 

By order ‘of the Board of Police, 


a shape RYAN, = 


GEO. H. ELLIS, : 
. PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. — 


